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GRUMBACHER RED _.... Con 
A deep, fiery red that retains its true hue Anin 
even in its lightest tints with white. Owr 

.60 
A basic flesh color for simplifying mixtures 
in portrait work. _ 

CHROMIUM OXIDE GREEN 1.00 
An intensely opaque, deep olive green excellent 
for shadow areas in foliage and flesh. Useful 
for neutralizing reds and modifying greens. 

MANGANESE BLUE... .. .1.40 Cont 
An intense color that tints with white to a : Eliza 
clean sky blue. A ‘must’ for the landscape and 7 La 
marine painter's palette. Additions to the otras Ww! 

38 colors in this lings 

COBALT VIOLET......... 1.40 All permanent...all 
A clean blue-violet which, in combination with intermixable... all i Corr 
the existing Thio Violet, fills the gap in 1’ x 4’ studio size tHE Dest 
this difficult mixing area of the palette. : Cla | 

THALO® RED ROSE...... 1.40 Ab 
An intense deep red that tints with white to a ~ 
brilliant rose. Excellent for flower painting 
and for mixing subtle lavenders and violets. Assis 

THALO® YELLOW GREEN. .1.00 John 
A sparkling, sunlit green with a distinctive 
bright yellow undertone. Excellent for foliage 
and for neutralizing the deep reds in Edito 
portrait painting. . Dav; 


PAYNE’S GRAY ......... .80 
The blue-gray color so popular with water color 
artists now available in oil color for painting 
cool shadows and for modifying intense blues. 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


In recent years there has been a remarkable re- 
surgence of print-making in Canada. Canadian 
prints have been shown with success in major 
international exhibitions as well as in many ex- 
hibitions at home. Side by side with increased 
activity in the more traditional methods of 
print-making, many artists have explored new 
graphic techniques, combined old ones, and 
adapted them to their own creative uses. We 
are not concerned here with a voyage of dis- 
covery, of turning up unknown talent. We 
hope that will come later. Rather we wish to 
indicate the already impressive achievements 

in Canadian print-making and suggest its 
breadth, scope and variety. The first part of 
this issue is intended to provide a perspective 
on the contemporary scene and to set it in its 
historical context. In the second part, in order 
to explore the methods and reactions of con- 
temporary print-makers, they have been asked 
to speak for themselves. We are grateful to 
Elizabeth Kilbourn and Kathleen Fenwick for 
their invaluable help in preparing the material 
for this issue. Editor. 


Cover: JAMES BOYD 
Animal Burdened by a Sense of Its 
Own Importance. Intaglio, mixed media 
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GEORGE HERIOT. La Danse 
ronde ; (Circular Dance of 
the Canadians). Colour 
aquatint after Heriot by 

J. C. STADLER. IIlustration 
from Travels Through the 
Canadas, London, 1807 


PERSPECTIVE 


L. L. FITZGERALD. Back Yards. Dry-point 


by Kathleen M. Fenwick 


his short exploratory foray into the background of 

print-making in Canada is intended merely as a 
curtain raiser to the contemporary scene which follows. 
That scene is a lively one for in Canada today print- 
making is one of the lively arts. It has a vitality and a 
sense of purpose that it has not had before. From having 
been a minor art it is for the first time ranking as a 
major one. 


Only comparatively recently have serious artists in 
this country begun to consider the print techniques 
worth their earnest attention. Now they are discover- 
ing the inexhaustible possibilities these techniques offer 
in the solving of the new and ever more complex 
visual problems with which they are confronted. They 
are revitalizing the old basic methods, adding to them 
and experimenting with them in very personal ways. 
This experimentation makes for vigour and variety 
for no two problems or solutions are the same. At 
home the best of these print-makers are enjoying the 
growing support of a more enlightened and enthusi- 
astic public and abroad they are gaining international 
recognition. But we anticipate. 


To appreciate this ‘naissance,’ one can hardly call it 
renaissance, we need to look into the history of print- 


of 


ng 


making in its relation to Canada. And if we claim as 
Canadian, as we do in painting and the other arts, 
those artists who, regardless of their origin, have 
worked at some time or other in Canada, then that 
history will follow somewhat similar lines to that of 
painting and much of it will already be familiar. We 
also need to keep in mind, as Roger Fry pointed out 
when he was reflecting on British painting, that how- 
ever valuable patriotism may be in certain fields of 
human endeavour, it should be rigorously excluded 
from art history. So we may not say we have had any 
important school of print-makers or even any print- 
maker of any great originality or power but we can 
say without any concession to patriotism that we now 
have one or two artists who can take their place among 
the best contemporary print-makers. And we may 


DON ALD SHAW MACLAUGHLAN. The Grimsel. Etching 


have more of them if the present promise holds. 

But let us explore a little what others have discovered. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat that the history of any 
artisclosely bound up with social and political develop- 
ment. So as the first need in the developing of a new 
territory was information, so the first prints connected 
with Canada are about Canada. They served a useful 
rather than an aesthetic purpose. They are Canadian 
by grace of their subject matter only. Made as a rule 
after the drawings or sketches of the artists who ac- 
companied the explorers and settlers they were en- 
graved in the competent but generally uninspired 
manner of those who reproduce rather than originate. 
For, when there were no other means of duplication, 
this was the prevalent approach to print-making which 
was looked upon as the humble imitative handmaiden 
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DAVID MILNE. St Michael’s Cathedral. Two plate colour dry-point 


CLARENCE GAGNON. Farm in Picardy. Etching 
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WALTER J. PHILLIPS. Karlukwees, B.C. Colour woodcut 


A Civil Servant, Quebec, at 
's Work. Woodcut illustration 


from La Scie IIlustrée, in the Public 


Archives, Ottawa 
Panel 7! , 
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J. B. COTE. 


His Day 
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of painting, then the most highly regarded of the 
visual arts. Some of the earliest engravings were fanci- 
ful and romantic maps which included views, pictures 
of explorers and hunters and decorative details repre- 
senting the inhabitants, flora and fauna. Whether they 
were of any use to the explorers and settlers is difficult 
to say but they were enchantingly romantic and attract 
us still for the skill with which they were engraved 
and for their charming decorative qualities. Other 
early prints were made as illustrations to books, such 
as the first known engraved view of Niagara Falls 
which appeared in Father Louis Hennepin’s New 
Discovery first published in Utrecht in 1697. This view 
was probably engraved after a drawing made by 
Hennepin himself. That such engravings served their 
purpose in disseminating information about Canada 

is borne out by the use of a similar view of Niagara 
Falls in a print by a contemporary of Hennepin, the 
French engraver, Sebastien LeClerc, in which the 
artist has embellished the view with a picture of 

Elijah going up in his chariot of fire. 


For the next hundred years or so there is little print- 
making to consider. Under the French régime the 

arts took the form of sculpture, painting and fine crafts 
for the decoration of the newly built churches and 
homes of the wealthier settlers. Moreover as France 
never took the avid interest in New France that England 
took in her colonies in the New World, there was 
little demand for information and consequently for 
engravings. 

When however Canada came under British rule in 
1760 the situation changed. There was now a lively 
interest in the new colony and under the new régime 
the pictorial documentation of Canada, which kept 
both artists and engravers busy, began in earnest. The 


EDWIN HOLGATE. Kitchen Interior. Woodcut 


documentation was mainly done by the military and 
naval officers who served in all parts of the country. 

A training in sketching and drawing was, before the 
day of the camera, part of an officer’s training; it was 
a necessary and useful accomplishment for recording 
and reporting strategic information. It was also a 
profitable pastime for officers stationed in a relatively 
peaceful country and thrown upon their own re- 
sources, for what better means could be found for 
showing those at home how things looked here. 
Sometimes the training these officers received was 
under eminent artists. At the Royal Military College 
at Woolwich, Paul Sandby ‘the father of English water 
colour’ was drawing master from 1768-1799. He was 
also, which is of more interest to us here, the first 
English artist to practise the recently discovered art of 
aquatint engraving, which could so satisfactorily imi- 
tate the washes of a water colour and which was used 
to produce some of the finest prints of Canada in the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century. It is interesting 
to speculate if this manner of engraving came to have 
as much influence on the style of the drawings and 
water colours of the day as the drawings and water 
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L. L. FITZGERALD. Christmas card. Woodcut 


colours had on the style of the engravings. In any 
event the topographical school had a wide influence 
on engraving of the period and provided the basic 
material for the engravers. To know what these artists 
and engravers accomplished there is no better source 
than F. St. George Spendlove’s The Face of Early 
Canada to which the present writer is indebted for 
much of the material dealt with here. 


The practice of sketching was also carried on by ci- 
vilian officials. One of the best known of these was the 
Deputy Postmaster-General of British North America, 
George Heriot, who in the interests of the Post Office 
travelled from Montreal to Niagara and Quebec to 
Halifax. His Travels Through the Canadas, published 
in London in 1807, is illustrated by aquatints by well 
known engravers of many of his water colours. Many 
of these views are handsome prints by any standards 
but one of the most interesting and, one might say, 
surprising aspects of Heriot’s work are his figure sub- 
jects. He seems to have been one of the first to break 
through the study of Canadian landscape, in which 
man is always subordinated to his surroundings, to 
portray the people themselves and such prints as La 
Danse ronde strike an original note in an art in which 
landscape predominated. This study of humanity is a 
theme which strangely enough has never absorbed 
the talents of any major Canadian artist. Is it that the 
vision of Canada as a vast land of wide open spaces 
prevails strongly still from the impression made by 
those early engraved landscapes which were so widely 
disseminated in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries? And is this also the reason why we have little 
caricature which is a natural field for the print-maker:? 


The success of these many ventures in engraving and 
publishing brought many professional artists to Canada 
in the nineteenth century. Among them was W. H. 
Bartlett who is known to practically every Canadian 
through the engravings made after his drawings. 


Although up to this time these engravings we have 
been considering are not in one sense Canadian at all, 
they form the historical background of the art of 
print-making in Canada. It is not until the middle 
years of the nineteenth century that the indigenous 
artist appears although by virtue of his training, which 
was generally European, he still closely reflected 
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European styles. With the publication of Picturesque 
Canada in Toronto in 1882, we have the first pre- 
dominantly native publication. But the engravings, 
skilful as they are, are for the most part the dull repro- 
ductive work of craftsmen who were losing a battle 

in their fight with photo-mechanical means of repro- 
duction. One of the exceptions was Frederick Brigden 
whosettled in Canada bringing with him from England 
the best traditions of his craft and whose small wood- 
engravings are still of interest. The firm he founded 
and other similar engraving houses did much to en- 
courage print-making through the artists who were 
apprenticed to them. In that period of uninspired 
reproductive print-making, original work, bringing 
ina gust of fresh air, only appears in unexpected by- 
paths such as in that lively irreverent little publication 
La Scie Illustrée which was published by the wood 
carver, J. B. Coté, who is best known for his religious 
carvings. A rebel at heart, always against the govern- 
ment and with a born penchant for satire, he gave vent 


JANINE LEROUX GUILLAUME. L’ arbre de vie. Aquatint and dry-point 


to his feelings in caricatures cut directly on the wood 
in the heat of the moment. And these little cuts, such as 
A Civil Servant, Quebec, at His Day’s Work reproduced 
here, are the first truly original Canadian prints con- 
ceived and cut directly by the artist. Unfortunately, 

as M. Barbeau relates in his book on Cété, because of 
this very cartoon, the artist was arrested which 
successfully gagged his paper. 

Once the battle with photo-mechanical means of 
reproduction was over the picture brightens. The 
artist and the print-maker were freed from working 
for each other and the coming of the photograph 
relieved them of any compulsion towards mere pic- 
torial reportage. Each could go his own way and the 
artist attracted towards print-making had now only 
himself to consider. The way for the original print in 
Canada was open. But it is sad to record that little of 
any significance was produced. Much of it merely re- 
flects the aspects of the graphic arts in Europe, and the 
etchers, whose medium was then the most popular, 
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LEON BELLEFLEUR. Entrelacs. Colour lithograph 


follow in the wake of the less exciting of their con- 
temporaries abroad. Among the best of these were 
Clarence Gagnon and Donald Shaw MacLaughlan, 
who enjoyed a considerable reputation in the first 
decades of this century. Both lived much abroad, 
Gagnon in Europe where he etched the Venetian and 
French subjects for which he is best known, although 
one must not forget his colour illustrations for Maria 
Chapdelaine which were printed in Paris under his 
supervision after his own monotypes. Although etch- 
ings are at the moment badly out of favour, some of 
Gagnon’s are still of interest for their handling of the 
medium, while MacLaughlan, who deserves to be 
better remembered in Canada, in such prints as The 
Grimsel shows a sweep and strength which excites 

us still. 

This period also saw the hey-day of the colour print 
done in the Japanese manner which had its greatest 
exponent in Canada in W. J. Phillips who has won 
international recognition for his achievements in this 
field. His best prints such as Karlukwees, B.C., which 
is probably his masterpiece, still charm and attract. 
Round these men other print-makers gathered, but 
their work today is little remembered for much of it 
appears to have been done as gentle exercises in an art 
rather than from any conviction. 

It was inevitable that the Group of Seven should have 
an influence on the graphic arts although strangely 
none of the original members turned seriously to print- 
making. Only the two later members, who may be 
said to have belonged to it least, Edwin Holgate and 
LeMoine FitzGerald found in the woodcut a medium 
suited to them and in which they did some of their 
most original work. This non-attraction of the print 
techniques for the Group and their followers is strange 
when one considers the direct or indirect influence on 
them of Scandinavia where Edvard Munch, one of 
the most powerful and influential figures in modern 
art, was producing his prints. And one feels all the 
more how great the loss to the graphic arts in Canada 
has been when one considers the tremendous output 
of vitally original prints produced by groups con- 
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temporary with the Seven such as Der Blaue Reiter 
and Die Briicke in Germany. 


Many worked on in their chosen techniques with 
little encouragement or appreciation; in Montreal 
Fritz Brandtner on his linocuts and Ernst Neumann 
on his woodcuts and lithographs with their note of 
satire and critical comment; Laurence Hydein Toronto 
on his wood engraving for book illustration. And in 
great isolation, David Milne at Palgrave, Ontario did 
the sensitive colour dry-points which form the first 
intensely personal group of prints produced by a 
Canadian, owing little or nothing to any other school. 


Today the scene is vastly different. Many an artist 

turning from the conscious nationalism which has S 

been losing its force and meaning for him has turned 
to the more intimate, personal and introspective as- SANS SES: 
pects of his experience. This has led him to explore 
for himself many media which he formerly ignored. 
His subjects are boundless, the possibilities of his LAURENCE HYDE. IIlustration from Southern Cross, a novel of 
chosen techniques immense. In the pages which follow the South Seas told in wood-engravings. The Ward Ritchie 
he speaks for himself and he has much to say. Like the Press, Los Angeles, California, 1951 (above) 

explorer of old he can hardly envisage the limitless 

and exciting prospects ahead. DIANE BARR. Animal. Wood-engraving (below) 
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JOHN SNOW. Bouquet. Colour lithograph (left) 
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PRINT-MAKERS 


We present on the following pages an artist’s eye view of print-making 
in all its complexity and variety. In an area of art where mechanical 
processes play such an important part, we felt that the maximum il- 
lumination could be obtained from the responses of the print-makers 
themselves, undiluted by the services of criticism, scholars, or other 
literary aids. 

We asked an arbitrarily selected group of print-makers to make state- 
ments about their work. Because we recognized that by definition an 
artist is concerned with visual rather than verbal statements, we did 
not ask for fine philosophical remarks. Our aim was simply to find 
out why an artist liked to work in a certain medium and what were 
the special qualities that attracted him. 

Certain questions were suggested: Do you consider print-making an 
experimental medium? Does its intimacy of expression appeal to you, 
or does the particular discipline it involves appeal to your What 
personal challenges or rewards are presented by the etching plate of 
the wood-block, by the silk-screen, of the lithographer’s stone? What 
interaction develops between the artist, the medium and the subject: 
Do you recognize any important influences on your print-making 
from other artists or schools of print-making? 

On the following pages, 18 of Canada’s contemporary print-makers 
speak for themselves on these subjects. ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


Brief notes on the media used by all the 
artists represented in this issue will be 
found on page 113. 


MAXWELL BATES catcary 


Since 1953 most of my prints have been lithographs print. d 
from stones. Lithography reproduces, exactly, greasy ma ks 
made on the stone, however delicate (even finger marks) « r 
however crude. Perhaps even greater subtlety and delicac 
are possible than in any other print medium. This mediui 
imposes no discipline and because of its flexibility, great 
breadth of expression is possible. Flexibility does not neces- 
sarily make success easier. In other print media, a translation 
is automatically made into their own conventions. The re- 
sult of the process itself is visible and recognizable in the 
woodcut, engraving, etching and silk-screen. By them a 
subject may be transformed by the process (and thus formal- 
ized) without a creative imaginative act of the artist. The 
lithographer must act imaginatively as he works on the 
stone and make the transformation himself on its surface. 

I do not prefer lithography to the other print media but I 
believe it challenges the artist. My reason for this may seem 
strange: less expert craftsmanship and discipline are neces- 
sary to produce a fairly acceptable print. The medium im- 
poses no discipline. The artist must impose his own. There 
is complete freedom; that is the danger and the challenge. 
The severe discipline of engraving and woodcutting is a 
great source of strength as well as of difficulty. 

Iam a lithographer because a press, stones and roller became 
available (these are difficult to find in Western Canada). | 
learned how to use the lithographic process by trial and 
error in 1953. Jack Snow and I bought old presses and stones 
no longer used by a commercial printing house. We learned 
lithography together because there was no one in Calgary 
who could teach it. The artist benefits by doing his printing 
himself. Canadian lithographers, at least in Western Canada, 
unlike lithographers in London and Paris, cannot send their 
aluminum or zinc plates to a professional printer. I like the 
range and infinite possibilities of lithography. The stones 
last indefinitely. Copper plates are expensive. Again, prints 
can be made very quickly, or if one prefers, with great 
labour and patience, 


MAXWELL BATES. Man. Colour lithograph 
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ALISTAIR BELL vancovver 


The discipline involved in print-making appeals to me. I 
tend, in my drawings from nature, to get excited about all 
the interesting forms I see, and even although I may bring 
the whole into a unity, I still yearn after strongly defined 
masses with the representational items given a much greater 
emotional impact by drastically simplified treatment. This 

is an ideal I don’t always achieve in my prints, and in any 
case, it is always worked up to a more-or-less protracted 
process of gradual simplification and elimination. 

The idea of cutting away material to leave a surface which 
will give an impression on paper when inked with colours, 

I find exciting in itself. There is to me an eternal fascination 
about taking an impression of any kind, however trivial, 

and I suppose this is one of the underlying root causes of my 
interest in print-making. The material I favour for cutting - 
wood - has its own qualities of interest. The very feel of the 
substance when being worked on seems to have a quality of 
liveliness, and the grainy character gives a pleasant unity (as 
well as variety) to the printed image. It seems to help me 
achieve a little of the artificial, symbolic quality of a thing 
made, rather than just a transcription of something seen, a 
quality which is not too easy for me to come by. 

In wood-engraving, which I also practise, it is the precision 
and delicacy of the medium that I enjoy, as well as the sensa- 
tion of cutting out the dense end-grained wood with small 
and exactly shaped tools. I’m afraid I am nota purist in wood- 
engraving as I usually find that my designs have finished up 
as ‘black line’ conceptions rather than the white line, ‘mark 
of the tool’ engravings which are the classic concept. 

The main influence I have felt on my work in woodcuts is, 
Ishould say, the graphic work of the so-called German 
expressionist school, using this term widely to include great 
artists who were really marginal to that movement, such as 
Munch, Beckmann and Kokoschka. While I certainly in my 
own work stop considerably short of all-out expressionism, 
there is something about their approach which has produced 
results which excite me more than those of any other school. - 


ALISTAIR BELL. Boats at Newlyn. Wood-engraving 


BRUNO BOBAK. The Pacifist. Woodcut 
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The best — are being produced by people who are not 

rint-makers, but rather by people who just do it for the 

kicks.’ What I mean is that print-makers always seem to 
get bogged down with equipment, methods and technique; 
they get so excited about the wonderful qualities which they 
have learned to master that they forget what they started 
out to say. We need only think of the slick engravers that 
are being turned out of mid-western universities — how 4} Wea 
beautiful their work looks, but how empty and dull. It is ‘> AY ie 
only interesting to another print-maker whose mind also fil ‘4 
has become dulled by a desire to produce a technical master- 
piece. They are the academicians who are making formulas 
of effects which were originally produced, often by accident 
or as a result of inexperience, by painters or sculptors. 
The best prints, it seems to me, are usually produced when 
an artist just sits down and does it without a great deal of 
paraphernalia or preparation but rather as an inexplicable 
desire to produce something graphic, a desire to see himself 
in print, an urge to make a print as an extension of his normal 
medium. Or else in the case of people like Blake or Kollwitz, 
the print medium becomes a natural way to express a social 
message, Perhaps it is for this reason that so much good 
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graphic art is concerned with the social aspect of man - 
Munch, Rouault, Baskin and Daumier. By its nature it is 
more closely connected with the printed word than with 
the painted picture. 

At the same time I do not like to think of these artists who 
simply draw on a prepared stone, and then have it printed, 
as having anything to do with print-making; it is a lovely 
way of getting a facsimile drawing, nothing else. I think all 
painters should make prints because they make the best 
prints, and also because it gives them a new aspect to what- 
ever they happen to be working on. This new look comes 
from the limitations imposed by the print media. 


JAMES BOYD ortawa 


Technical knowledge or craftsmanship is the basis for all 
creative activity in print-making as in all other art forms. A 
thorough knowledge of it incites the required moments of 
inquisitiveness and a desire to combine the new theories and 
the old that produces an art form. It is upon this that I have 
built for myself a system of working that is evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. Following such a system, time is 
the most desired element in this process of creation. 

At present I have limited seals etching, using a combi- 
nation of intaglio and relief printing. A plate is first worked 
for textures and patterns using a variety of grounds, acids, 
etc. Then as forms are conceived, an attempt to break up the 
flat paper surface is explored. This is achieved by going deep 
into the plate, producing raised areas, and adding extra 
metal devices on the surface, producing receding areas; 
this gives the work a sculptural quality. Colour at this stage 
is being considered. Each individual piece is coloured by 
hand, separately, placed in position on the plate ready for 
printing. Using an etching press, in one pull a print may be 
had using many colours, multi-textured, mixed techniques 
(intaglio, monotype, relief, litho, etc.) and a variety of inks. 
Using a complicated system like this produces many diffi- 
culties in printing, therefore suggesting new ideas and pro- 
ducing a challenge. The lack of supplies, equipment and 
information in Canada has stimulated my search for modi- 
fications. From out of the past there is a wealth of discarded 
techniques which, when revived, are “very contemporary.’ 
I think S. W. Hayter has been the strongest influence on 
American print-makers, who I believe to be contributing 
the most to the advancement of the print. Others who I 
consider to have been strong influences on myself are Harry 
Sternberg, John Ferren and Mauricio Lasansky. The one to 
whom I owe the most is M. Ponce de Léon, a former in- 
structor, who lifted me from that abyss of ignorance and 
encouraged me to think, which is the strongest asset of all. 


RITA BRIANSKY 


Although in my opinion the drawing is the very essence of 
etching, I find the technical aspects of print-making most 
fascinating. The challenges of laying a good ground on the 
copper plate, the ability of being able to consider what action 
the strength of the acid, together with the room tempera- 
ture, will have upon the plate, in order to produce results 
close to my original idea, and at the same time allowing for 


the element of surprise and chance involved — and finally 
the inking, wiping and printing of the plate, all give me a 
reat feeling of excitement. 
I find that I do not deliberately experiment for its own sal». 
When I have arrived at a theme for etching, I first consid: 
what I want to say, then more-or-less how to say it, and 
then let the content dictate what form I should use. In son:¢ 
etchings I feel a simple line best expresses my idea, where. 
in others I will bite and rebite a plate, laying on various 
grounds, from hard to soft ground, from straight aquatin: 
to sugar aquatint, and will even dry-point until I have 
achieved something close to what I want. It is through 
search that the experiment evolves. The most exciting mo- 
ment to me is when I pull the first proof — as the plate moves 
through the rollers and the time has come to lift the blankets, 
and I see the reward of several days of patient work. Good 
print-making is to me like poetry is to prose, or chamber 
music to orchestral music. One is not better than the other; 
it is simply that each satisfies different needs. The print, like 
the poem, draws one into a more reflective and contempla- 
tive mood, once one has learned to understand its ijanguage. 


RITA BRIANSKY, Midsummer Dreams. Etching 


ALEX COLVILLE sacxvute 


The appeal of print-making to me, outside the formal aspect 
of discipline, is the social fact that paintings are expensive 
and can be afforded only by the rather rich and by institu- 
tions. This applies particularly to someone like myself who 
spends a long time on each painting. Therefore prints are a 
way of producing something, a work of art, the price of 
which (in the case of a single print) is within the reach of 
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people of modest means. I like this idea and often think that 
the artist’s print is to painting what the paper-back book is 
to the hard-cover book. 

I prefer the serigraph medium partly because there is no arty 
esoteric talk about it - no mystique about ‘woody’ or ‘stony’ 
surface qualities, or of differences of quality between etched 
and engraved lines. Personally I rather dislike the current 
print-making tendency to combine various techniques in 
one print - to me this experimental quality seems like a 
forlorn and decadent gambit. Also the serigraph technique 
requires no expensive presses — a real advantage when one is 
working in an area remote from the facilities which may be 
found in a metropolis. Then, I like the stencil quality of seri- 
graphs. I use the cut-film techniques mostly because it seems 
so direct and simple. In a way its like the seal-skin technique 
now being used by the Eskimos, only it’s less limited. An- 
other advantage of the serigraph is the ease of getting good 
registration, and the general capacity of the technique to 
produce an edition of virtually identical prints. The fact that 
there is no tradition of silk-screen printing is, paradoxically, 
an advantage as far as I am concerned. 


MARCELLE FERRON (France) 


La gravure s’est imposée 4 moi d’une fagon, au départ, plutét 
négative. C’est 4 dire que je cherchais un moyen d’expres- 
sion pouvant s’insérer dans les moments ‘creux’ que me 
laisse la peinture. Je ne prévoyais pas que l’eau-forte devien- 
drait un péle d’attraction ayant ses propres lois et que ces lois 
et réalités deviendraient si importantes pour moi. 


MARC ELLE FERRON. Composition. Intaglio, mixed media 


D’abord, elle demande une discipline, une précision, un soin 
des matériaux, qui, contrairement a la peinture, ne se plient 
pas 4 toutes les fantaisies. A surveiller les relations propres au 
cuivre et a l’acide, au papier, 4 l’encre et 4 ’impression, on 
en arrive a un travail artisanal qui est absolument nécessaire 
pour la réussite de la plaque et se plier a ce travail peut ap- 
porter beaucoup. 

Ensuite, je suis passionnée par l’idée de faire rendre 4 une 
plaque son maximum d’intensité par le minimum de mo- 
yens, soit des moyens trés directs. Des moyens “pensés’ en 
termes d’eau-forte et non en termes de dessins superposés 
qui, a bout de souffle, finissent par former une image quel- 
conque. Car la gravure peut se préter 4 des retouches sans 
fin qui aboutissent 4 une ‘cuisine;’ ce genre d’expression est 
peut-étre valable, mais ne l’est pas pour moi. La gravure a 
eu une influence énorme sur ma peinture; celle-ci était figée, 
vers 1956, dans une raideur désespérante. Le lyrisme ne pas- 
sait pas, il était trop contenu, trop ramassé sur lui-méme. Je 
dois 4 la gravure de m’étre sortie de cette impasse. 

Pour ce qui est de la litho, c’est trés différent. Comme |’exé- 
cution (soit l’encrage et le tirage) est faite par des artisans et 
que l’artiste n’a qu’a dessiner ou peindre directement sur la 
pierre, le probléme, pour moi, demeure du méme ordre 
que celui de la gouache ou du dessin, avec cette seule diffé- 
rence que la pierre est un matériau plus sensuel que le papier. 
‘La souplesse et |’élasticité’ de la litho. me génent. C’est un 
art aussi ‘sérieux’ que le dessin et qui ne posstde pas ce coté 
‘apprenti-sorcier’ que posstde l’eau-forte ct qui en est sa 
caractéristique qui la différentie de tous les autres modes 
d’expression. Je crois que l’on en a jamais fini avec la gra- 
vure; elle se laisse connaitre petit 4 petit mais ne semble pas 
avoir de limites. 
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PIERRE GENDRON 


Ma gravure n’est pas une préparation 4 ma peinture. Quand 
je grave, c’est simplement pour m’exprimer dans ce métier, 
et ce qui m’attire, c’est plutét son cété intime, c’est de la 
musique de chambre en forme et couleur. Je crois aussi que 
quel qu’en soit le métier (huile, gouache, gravure, etc.), il 
doit toujours y avoir ce cété expérimental, cette aventure 
plastique, sinon c’est la facilité. Et toutes ces recherches dans 
ces diverses techniques ne peuvent qu’aider 4’ oeuvre en 
général; la probléme demeure toujours celui de la forme et 
de la couleur. Il est, certain que j’ai eu et que j'ai encore des 
influences provenant de l’extérieur, mais il me serait assez 
pénible présentement d’en énumérer les principales. Naturel- 
lement comme je l’ai dit au début, la spécialité influence 
l’artiste chez moi, mais dans le sens d’un respect de la matiére. 
Quant au sujet, il m’importe peu. Si je n’avais jamais gravé 
auparavant, ma peinture serait différente aujourd’hui. 


ROLAND GIGUERE. Voilier de nuit. Colour lithograph 
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ROLAND GIGUERE vans 


Mes premiéres préoccupations plastiques furent d’ordre 
graphique. Depuis mes études a I’Ecole des Arts Graphiqui 
de Montréal, les procédés d’impression sont pour moi non 
seulement des recherches expérimentales mais de véritable: 
moyens d’expression. 

Jai toujours attaché une grande importance a ce que l’on 
pourrait appeler le caractére confidentiel d’une oeuvre qui se 
retrouve particulitrement dans le dessin et les oeuvres graphi- 
ques. Je crois que Modigliani avait raison quand il déclarait: 
‘Le dessin, c’est l’intelligence de la peinture.’ 

En tant qu’artiste et éditeur, j’ai pratiqué personnellement 
plusieurs techniques graphiques dont la gravure en taille- 
douce, la lithographie sur pierre, la sérigraphie. Chacun de 
ces procédés a ses ressources propres, ses avantages et aussi 
ses limites. Celui qui se penche sur I’un d’eux doit s’appliquer 
4 comprendre et 4 aimer le métier s’il veut en tirer toutes les 
possibilités. I] faut donc ‘comprendre’ le cuivre ou la pierre, 
aimer l’outil. Ce sont 1a des expériences qui peuvent étre 
extrémement enrichissantes; le fait de se plier 4 des disciplines 
graphiques peut apporter — et apporte presque toujours — de 
précieuses découvertes qui viendront se greffer a l’évolution 
picturale. 

Mon expérience des divers procédés graphiques m’a permis 
de déceler les qualités propres 4 chacun. Ainsi, il est vrai qu’il 
y a dans la lithographie ‘une souplesse et une élasticité” qui 
permet une grande liberté d’expression que l’on trouve dif- 
ficilement dans la pratique de la taille-douce, quoique celle- 
ci posséde une qualité de noirs d’un velouté et d’une pro- 
fondeur inégalés. Quant a la sérigraphie, c’est 1a un procédé 
qui, pour étre assez ingrat, n’en donne pas moins des ré- 
sultats étonnants dais surtout 4 la richesse de couleurs et 4 la 
matité des encres sérigraphiques. 


A propos de sérigraphie, nous avons fait 4 Montréal, en 1956- 
$7, une expérience fort intéressante. Jean-Pierre Beaudin et 
moi-méme, avons entrepris aux Editions Erta une édition de 
sérigraphies originales de dix peintres montréalais. La plu- 
part d’entre eux ignoraient tout de ce procédé, et furent sou- 
vent pris de panique devant certaines difficultés techniques. 


Ils devaient tenir compte des limites du procédé. Cette disci- 
pline les obligeait 4 oublier leur métier de peintre, a ‘penser’ 
une oeuvre dans son ensemble, puis la décomposer par im- 
pressions, couleur aprés couleur, tenir compte des super- 
positions, des transparences, etc. . . . Les résultats furent pro- 
bants, plusieurs furent enchantés de l’expérience; ces séri- 
graphies, forcément différentes de leur peinture, leur ap- 
portaient, aux témoignages de quelques-uns, des éléments 
nouveaux. 


On a tendance 4 considérer certains procédés d’impression 
(tel que la sérigraphie) comme de simples moyens de repro- 
duction alors qu’ils peuvent étre, entre les mains des artistes, 
d’authentiques moyens de création. Mais il faut, pour cela, 
dans une certaine mesure, que l’artiste soit doublé d’un arti- 
san, (ce qui n’est pas toujours le cas), et cela ne s’improvise 
pas. 

Des métiers graphiques que l’on appelle ‘procédés nobles,’ 
comme la gravure en taille-douce et la lithographie sur 
pierre, ont été sauvés de l’oubli par des artistes qui en ont 
compris l’importance, la valeur et aussi la beauté. 
Malheureusement, il faut le dire, la notion d’artisan n’existe 
4 peu prés pas au Canada; outre quelques artistes qui font 
eux-mémes leurs tirages, on ne trouve pas d’atelier organis¢ 
pour ces métiers de vieille tradition. A Paris, les ateliers de 
Mourlot, Desjobert, Lacourriére, et quelques autres, sont 
les derniers bastions de ces “‘procédés nobles’ qui ne survivent 
que pour l’estampe et l’édition d’art. 
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JULIUS GRIFFITH coronto 


The qualities I like about wood-engraving are the resistance 
of the wood to the engraving tool, and working from dark 
to light. If the new block were printed it would give a solid 
black shape. Each hollow made in the surface lets light into 
the print. Blocks are rarely spoilt, I find, by an accident such 
as the tool slipping. They are spoilt by errors of judgement 
while engraving. For this reason it is wise not to begin en- 
graving a block until you can see your subject in terms of 
the medium. Once it is seen, through making a great many 
sketches if necessary, it is possible to engrave very freely. 


ANDRE JASMIN wonreeat 


Laseule technique d’impression graphique que je pratique 
actuellement est la sérigraphie. Jean-Pierre Beaudin de 
Montréal m’a initié 4 ce mode d’impression au travers d’une 
soie — A savoir poser la colle sur la soie pour en tirer les 
nuances justes et la texture lors de l’impression de l’encre, 
plus au moins opaque, plus ou moins transparent selon nos 
besoins. Ce furent d’abord des conseils judicieux. C’est par 
mes expériences personnelles que je poursuits d’ailleurs que 


je peux arriver & des résultats qui soient vraiment personnels. 


Cette technique m’est apparue comme répondant exacte- 
ment 4 mes besoins de peintre et me permettant de pour- 
suivre en sérigraphie les problémes de composition de cou- 
leurs, de rythmes inaugurés dans ma peinture. Je considére 
donc que pour moi la sérigraphie, comme technique, m’a 
permis d’approfondir ma peinture. Ce que je réalise dans 
cette technique m’ouvre des horizons nouveaux pour la 
technique a l’huile. Et pour étre plus précis je pense en parti- 
culier la transparence des encres, a la nécessité fatale de la 
patience entre chaque impression. Souvent a l’huile cette 
impatience d’arriver ou de finir m’a fait abuser de certains 
moyens faciles pour moi, par exemple les empatements ou 
les textures qui me faisaient oublier l’importance de l’en- 
semble. Cependant, je ne vois pas du tout pour moi. La séri- 
graphie comme une spécialité, les circumstances ont voulu 
que ce soit la premiére technique graphique que je réalise 
mais l’importance constante qu’a pour moi le dessin. Encre, 
fusain, et autre medium comme discipline de création — me 
fait toujours désirer pratiquer aussi l’eau-forte et la litho- 
graphie, ainsi que le bois gravé, car je suis persuadé que 
chacune de ces techniques pourra m’enrichir et approfondir 
Mes visions et mes conceptions artistiques. 


ROSEMARY KILBOURN 


A drawing made on a piece of wood and cut to leave the 


black lines standing is probably the oldest technique of relief 
printing and certainly the earliest and most common method 


of making printed book illustrations. In many ways it is still 
the simplest and most direct procedure for print-making. It 


is still the perfect companion to a page of type, whose letters 


are in themselves raised relief lines. 

A piece of boxwood, polished like silk, perfectly joined and 
made, is a beautiful thing in itself to handle. Its weight 
swin zs easily on the round leather sandbag under the left 
han’. It moves like a live thing. It seems to partake in its 
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GrirritH. Old Town, Archangel. Wood-engraving 


own cutting, to accept the steel edge with ease. Yet true to 
the paradoxical nature of the medium, it is not only the ex- 
treme sharpness of the tool that makes such gliding headway 
but also the extreme hardness of the wood. The resistance 
that holds the tool gives it freedom. If the wood is softer 

the character of the cuts lose their clarity. 

In every way the block seems to assert itself. A print from 

its uncut surface is a unity of darkness. But it is not the dark- 
ness of the void or the passivity of white paper, but rather 

an existence unrevealed that both demands and gives re- 
sistance. It is this combination of participation and resistance 
that gives the print its own engraved character. 

The block forces and makes free a swift final execution (with 
no possibility of recalling a stroke) together with a con- 
structed pattern that is slow and thoughtfully organized 
through many drawings. It gives the darks a quality of 
permanence and inevitability. These are the ridges and plains 
that remain, that have survived the storm of light. Like dark 
hills in a landscape, they seem immovable. Yet the white 
lines around are running swiftly, have left a pattern of the 
tool’s passage. The darks are rests in the tension of half- 
tones. Greys not only relate on the tonal scale; they are also 
made of movement. 

Most drawing is made by the addition of darks. Here it is a 
question of the creation of light. And this light can be dazz- 
ling in its bed of blackness, or it can surround and isolate 


ROSEMARY KILBOURN. IIlustration from The Elements 
Combined, published by Clarke Irwin. Wood-engraving 105 
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within itself darks that in turn hold a myriad movement of 
half-tones. 

The line that is cut beneath the hand is the same in width 
and character as will appear on the final print. There is no 
middle processes of acid baths or drying or wetting. It re- 
quires no large press, and in fact no press at all if it is bur- 
nished on Japanese paper. Its making takes no more space 
than the corner of a table. Its results are not likely to be 
large, but they can be powerful. 


JACK NICHOLS 


One discovers early on in the process of investigating print- 
making media, for creative purposes, that each one has its 
limitations and special magic. All graphic media respond to 
the diverse needs of the artist in various ways and degrees, 
readily transcending their original or basic function of re- 
production. Experimentation seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception today, and in an important sense print- 
making has become a source of new aesthetic ideas and 
techniques with unlimited possibilities. The temptations 
arising out of this development tend to make exploration 
more attractive than discovery, of course, but are none the 
less vital to the evolution of the artist. 

In the final analysis I imagine that an artist is drawn to a 


particular graphic medium on the basis of his needs, antic .- 
pated or otherwise, and I feel that intuition plays an im- 
portant part in decisions of this kind. In my own case, the 
response was immediate, and I felt a great awareness of th» 
beauty and power both implicit and explicit in lithograp):y. 
Because I care greatly for drawing as a self-sufficient medium 
of expression, the choice seemed a natural one; for in 
lithography we have a medium that seems perfectly suited 
to the requirements of draughtsmanship. One may attack 
the stone directly, thereby retaining much of the intense 
excitement generated in the act of drawing spontaneously, 
or, if need be, the contemplative and methodical approach 
may be adopted with equal ease. Certainly, if the interest 
and skill is there, the stone will prove itself a wonderfully 
versatile accomplice. Not the least important virtue of this 
graphic medium is the fact that it permits the projection of 
ideas, with the ultimate purpose in mind of extending and 
amplifying the range and expressiveness of certain drawing 
concepts. 

Like all artists involved in the graphic arts, I find that me- 
chanical processes, craftmanship, and the materials, as well 
as the tools, become integral parts of the creative experience. 
This awareness and attitude is extremely important in all 
graphic media, and has special significance with regard to 
lithography, for in lithography there is really no juncture at 
which one’s creative effort is out of danger. Serious, even 
fatal errors are unfortunately possible, right from the very 
first contact with the stone through the separate crises of 
‘proving’ the work and pulling of the edition. I have never 
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DAVID PARTRIDGE. Baroque. Etching 


been able to relax until the edition seemed quite safe and I 
sometimes think that this tension and sheer physical effort, 
so organic to lithography, adds a special element to the 
whole adventure. The wonderful qualities that lithography 
yields, more than compensates for its capricious and irre- 
sponsible behaviour. My personal solution to the frustrations 
connected with lithography is to grain a fresh stone as 
rapidly as possible . . . its beautiful surface, colour, and 
strange persuasive luminosity invariably work its magic 
and I'm inclined to try once more. 

The only real justification for an artist working in any 
medium is that he feels he can create in, or with it. In the 
graphic media we have the happy coincidence of providing 
the creative artist with the additional opportunity of making 
available important original work to people with high 
tastes and low budgets. | owe much to France with her 
workshops and traditional interest in drawing and prints 

for my evolution as a graphic artist. 


DAVID PARTRIDGE ortawa 


As this issue of Canadian Art will doubtless illustrate, the - 
are as many ways of making prints as there are print-ma ers, 
Even within the narrow limits of one of the traditiona’ 
methods, say etching or lithography, there is unlimited 
scope for individual handling and expression. 

My choice of media has been etching and engraving on - inc 
or copper. The approach is largely experimental in that she 
print starts with the barest seeds of an idea and grows in ihe 
acid, on the plate and through a series of proof printings. In 
a sense, each plate becomes a voyage of discovery and, at 
best, arrives at a state of low-relief sculpture of intrinsic 
merit. In fact, the creation of the plate itself is as intriguing 
as the printing process, perhaps even more so. 

Black and white printing is straightforward, but colour is 
another experimental matter in which one can become most 
engrossed. The possibilities for the combination of coloured 
inks of different viscosities and at different levels of the plate 
are unlimited. Many unique and worthy proofs may be 
printed during the evolution of the final print which may 
be the first of an edition. I make no bones about the fact that 
the printing of an edition is rather an anti-climax. Within 
limits however, there are times when routine mechanical 
labour, such as that involved in making an edition of nearly 
identical prints, can be both a relaxation and a recreation. 
Most of my outlook on print-making I owe to the late 
John Buckland Wright and to William Hayter - two very 
stimulating teachers. They both imbued their students with 
a spirit of discovery without imposing their own visual 
imagery. To them I am most grateful for an attitude which 
seems applicable to all forms of creative art. 

As to the challenge of print making, surely this is no more 
than the challenge of art itself. One tries to do what one 
hasn’t done before, to find new expressions for all kinds of 
emotions, thoughts and intuitions, to live more fully and to 
be sure that one’s art is a testimony to it, to realize that 
living is personal and relative, that the same person may live 
in the past and in the future and in the present and has the 
right to self-expression in any of his states. Above all, any 
artist, working in any way, must have faith in himself and 
his vision. By the same token he must respect the individual 
faiths of other artists, although in his lifetime he cannot 
expect more than that a few other spirits will be attuned to 
his own. 


MOE REINBLATT  wonrreat 


The selection of a medium for expressive purposes is ob- 
viously dictated by personal needs and attitudes which are 
not always clearly understood by the person engaged in its 
use. In contemporary graphics the choice is very wide and 
almost limitless in its modification and approach. The cop- 
per plate for me is an area where observations, thoughts and 
feelings, which do not ordinarily enter other parts of my 
creative life, can find most suitable and paced 2 expression. 
I rarely work from drawings. I prefer the plate to grow by 
intent and chance. Each state is a decision and a discovery. 
Each state a removal of the husk. There is for me great 
pleasure in the craft. The use of tools, acids, press and paper, 
provide me with satisfactions not always found in other 
media. 

Not having had the opportunity to study with graphic 
artists, there is no direct influence on my work. I prefer the 
prints of the expressionists and certain Americans like 


Lasansky and Baskin. 
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MOE REINBLATT. Schoolgirls. Etching 


GORDON sMITH. Still Life with Flowers. Silk-screen 


GORDON SMITH  vancovver 


I most certainly feel print-making is an art in itself. By this 

I mean it should not be considered just for reproducing a 
drawing or painting but should be used in a creative way for 
its own end, One can exploit the medium in terms of what 
the technique itself contributes to the end result. All kinds of 
happy accidents can occur in the silk-screen process which 
are completely unpremeditated. I personally work in 
graphic art because I feel a change of pace in my work habits 
is stimulating. Graphics seem to me to compliment my 
painting and my painting helps my graphics. Working in 
silk-screen can be as personal as one’s brushstroke; just the 
methods of drawing on the silk with the touche or sealing 
the silk with the glue is as personal to the artist as the way 

he uses a brush or a pencil. However, in all graphic media 
one has to guard against technical cleverness. Steps in any 
gtapl:ic medium can be taught but, again, it is like painting; 
materials are relatively unimportant. The final expression is 
only :s creative as the artist himself. 
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HAROLD TOWN  voronto 


To me, a print is anything put by pressure onto the surface 
of another material; this is naturally a loose definition which, 
in my lexicon of terms, does not exclude the monotype, 
which is really only squashed oil painting, but still, in its 
way, a print. The possibilities of print-making in this scien- 
tific time are so vast that any definition is in danger of im- 
mediate obsolescence. 

My single autographic prints cannot, in their final state, be 
multiply produced, because, to state it simply, I print over 
prints. If I cut a masonite block to start, I take, say, six im- 
pressions, and print over three of these in different colours 
with the next block, screen, stencil or template; then I take 
three impressions from that block, and so on. In any stage, 
I can print over any given print. As the number of prints 


increase, so do the possibilities of creative action, in the 
sense that I can make an inspired, unplanned amalgam, i: 
what is essentially the “gesture thrust’ of creative paintin; 

I am given also to printing one print over another whil: 
wet. I use pressure, I use ink, I use presses, and an approa: h 
to print-making that is utterly original with me; natural’ y 
Iam loath to believe that what I produce is not a print. 

I started serious print-making in 1953, as a result of buying 
a litho press that came with all the trimmings. I met Douzlas 
Duncan for the first time in a frame shop shortly before 
Christmas. I had a print with me, he liked it, and came to 
see the rest of my prints. As he was the first gallery person 
to take any interest in my work, it was sometime before | 
recovered from the initial shock of his attention, and almost 
before I knew it he had my prints in frames, a folder pro- 
duced, and I was standing around sheepishly at the opening 
of my first one-man exhibition, wondering if anyone would 
be foolish enough to pay fifteen dollars for a print. 

At this time I worked exclusively in black and red, for the 
deep symbolic reason that those were the colours that had 
come with the press. I will never forget the brilliance of the 
light that broke over my head when Douglas, in his subtle 
way, suggested that there were other inks besides red and 
black. I got all the permanent colours of the rainbow, went 
down into the cellar and didn’t come up for three years. 
Since then I’ve done woodcuts and stencil prints. I recom- 
mend the stencil print to purists; it is possibly the most 
complete multiple printing process - puncture the stencil, 
put it on the machine, and the ink is squeezed through — no 
acid, no etch, no water, no resist, no master printer, just 
nearly unlimited reproduction. I am now etching, sugar 
method, aquatint, deep etch, et cetera, and have already a 
few idosyncracies. I use the slow-biting mordant perchloride 
of iron which allows me, in some instances, to work on a 
plate in the morning, put it in the bath, and go and paint all 
afternoon while the acid works away; it’s just like having a 
full-time, unpaid assistant. 

Print-making for me has been an arena for the trial by com- 
bat of new ideas. In print-making, I have been able to realize 
the sudden complete magical revelation in which supreme 
order and the distilled chaos of experience are united in a 
whole larger than the sum of its parts. Here, what one has 
done is a thing-in-itself with a time of its own, and what is 
created is not really evident as a veritable whole until the 
paper is removed from the stone, screen, or plate; then, like 
magic, the conception of hours, days or minutes is complete. 
The result may be hideous or fine, but no matter which, the 
suspense and drama cannot be removed. 

All my prints are based upon actual experience, childhood 
memories, or historical recreations. They can never rightly 
be called non-objective, a term which for me is meaning- 
less. I try also to delineate psychological experiences within 
given situations. I think that my prints influenced my paint- 
ings in 1956 but have no influence now. The influences on 
my print-making have all been from early Oriental print- 
makers and from the great periods of Egypt and Assyria. 
However there is one person, to whom as a print-maker I, 
along with many others, owe a great deal. I salute the extra- 
ordinary taste and tenacity of Kathleen Fenwick of the 
National Gallery who has, with a limited budget, assembled 
a great collection of prints and drawings, without prejudice 
against any period or style, and has persistently pushed our 
print-makers into the international arenas with the same 
catholicity of judgement. To watch Miss Fenwick search a 
print or drawing, like some super Sherlock, equating a form 
here or an eye there, against her vast mental catalogue of 
eyes and forms, is an experience I would deeply regret 
having missed. 


HAROLD TOWN. Love Under a Pear Tree. Etching 


HAROLD TOWN. Ancient Husband Washing Young Wife’ s Feet. 
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HAROL' OWN. Sea Burst. Autographic print, incorporating woodcut, screen and wet print on print 
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SHIRLEY WALES (France) 


It has taken artists a long time to realize the tremendous 
range of possibilities in etching and printing from the metal 
plate. Modern etching and printing, especially colour work, 
can be considered as an experimental medium. That is to 
say, although many new techniques have been invented and 
perfected, there are some artists who like to experiment and 
find new possibilites for expressing their ideas. It is not 
necessary today to make a different plate for each colour. 
My plates are bitten or engraved into a bas-relief. This relief 
controls the surface and intaglio colour, the former being 
applied by hand with soft rollers, the latter being applied 
within a special area, controlled by a ridge of higher relief 
ifa pure colour is intended instead of a fusion of colour. All 


The nature of the printing surface is the factor used to clas- 
sify prints. These divided into relief, intaglio, planographic 
and stencil prints. 


RELIEF PRINTING 

Relief prints are made from the raised surfaces of a block. 
In working the block, the artist cuts away the areas which 
are not meant to print. These cut-away areas appear in the 
finished print as the white parts of the design while the ink 
adheres to the raised parts. 


wooncut: This is made by cutting into the broad face of a 
plank of wood, usually with a knife. (The linocut is made by 
the same method, except that linoleum is substituted for 
wood.) 

WOOD-ENGRAVING: This is made by engraving a block made 
up of a series of mitred pieces of end grain, extremely hard, 
wood. The block, being naturally much harder, thus en- 
ables the artist to engrave (rather than cut) a much finer line 
than is possible on the softer plank surface used for 

woodcuts or linocuts. 


INTAGLIO PRINTING 


This is the reverse of the relief process. The printing areas 
are below the surface of the plate. In printing, the ink settles 
in the sunken areas and the plate is wiped clean. Then the 
plate in contact with damp paper is passed through a roller 
press and the ink in the sunken areas is forced up onto the 
paper. In the intaglio process the artist engraves or etches 

on the plate those parts which will appear in the finished 
print as black or coloured areas. The white areas are left un- 
touched. The depth of tone is controlled by the depth of cut 
oretch. Thus a deeper cut will retain more ink and, when 
printed, produce a darker tone than a shallow cut. The 
intaglio prints reproduced in this issue fall into the following 
categories: 

ETCHING: A metal plate is treated by a material which resists 
acid, called the ground. The artist then draws his design on 
the ground with a sharp needle which removes the ground 
where it touches it and, when the plate is put in an acid bath, 
these exposed parts will be etched (or eaten away). This 
produces the sunken line which will receive the ink. The 
depth of etch is critical - the light tones or lines requiring a 
shallow etch, the dark tones or lines a deep etch. When a 
Parti: ilar area has been etched to the artist’s satisfaction, he 


the colours are applied and the plate goes through the 
printing press once. The plate is often worked in stages. 
This is an excellent discipline for an artist. It forces him to 
make up his mind instead of puttering about. 

When I started etching I was looking for a technique or 
medium that was concrete enough to convince myself that 
my fantasies had construction and at the same time reserve 
that infinite space and perspective quality inherent only in 
painting and not sculpture, these illusions being necessary 
to express a certain ambiance. The relief of the plate is sculp- 
tural and is concrete, yet the print has the power to play the 
great illusions, giving the visual impression of far greater 
depth, transparency and relief. Like all arts, it imparts ideas 
that are completely different from the material that goes 
into it and in this sense it becomes symbolic. 


MEDIA USED BY PRINT-MAKERS REPRESENTED IN THIS ISSUE 


removes the plate from the acid bath and paints these areas 
with a material which resists the acid. The plate is then 
returned to the acid bath to complete the etching of the 
darker tones. 


DRY-POINT: As the name suggests, the artist here dispenses 
with the acid. The sunken lines are produced directly by 
diamond-hard tools cutting into the plate. The depth of line 
is controlled by the artist’s muscle and experience rather 
than by the length of time the plate remains in the acid. The 
method of cutting produces a ridge along the incisions, 
called burr. This gives the dry-point line the characteristi- 
cally soft, velvety appearance which is absent in the clean- 
edged lines of an etching. 

AQUATINT: A copper plate is protected by a porous ground 
which is semi-acid-resistant. The white (non-printing) areas, 
however, are painted with a wholly acid-resistant varnish. 
The plate is then repeatedly put in acid baths where it is 
etched to differing depths. The final effect is an image on a 
fine pebbled background (imparted by the porous ground). 
The medium was used in earlier centuries to reproduce 
water colours. 


PLANOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


The artist draws directly on a flat stone (usually with a greasy 
crayon). The stone is dampened with water, then inked. 
The ink clings to the greasy crayon marks but not to the 
dampened areas. When a piece of paper is pressed against 
the stone, the ink on the greasy parts is transferred to it. 
LITHOGRAPH: This is a planographic print produced from a 
single stone, usually in black and white. 

COLOUR LITHOGRAPH: Two or more stones may be used, one 
for each colour. In printing, the different colours are printed 
on top of each other from different stones to produce the 
final print. 


STENCIL PRINTING 

Also known as serigraphy or silk-screen printing. The artist 
impregnates a piece of silk or other material with wax to 
prevent ink from passing through it. The design is made by 
removing the wax from the silk and the stencil thus made is 
then laid on a piece of paper. Ink is squeezed through the 
fabric onto the paper. A different screen or stencil is needed 
for each colour. Up to forty different screens are sometimes 
used to produce a single print. 
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At atime when some people consider it fash- 
ionable, and financially smart, not to wear the 
look of last year’s canvas, Stanley Cosgrove 
pursues the even tenor of his way, that of being 
Stanley Cosgrove. He is, in his own words, 

‘a maker of paintings.’ As a professional crafts- 
man he is neither deceived nor awed by the 
size and the bare expanse of the canvas on which 
he must create. To paraphrase Parkinson nega- 
tively, Cosgrove’s finished design does not 
necessarily expand to fill the space of the canvas 
made available for it. 

On his canvases, whether the subject is still life, 
female figure or landscape, the spectator never 
sees, as one can in so many contemporary 
paintings, the stormy processes of the struggle 
by which the artist achieves his effects. Here 
you see only resolution, the absolute, almost 
immaculate, finished product. The steps by 
which Stanley Cosgrove attains this, and his 
opinions on things artistic, were the subjects 
of a tape-recorded conversation we had in his 
Montreal studio on Crescent Street. He lives 
upstairs from this first floor studio, a medium- 
size room whose walls are covered by the ‘best 
material I can find for pictures, grey linen at 
nine cents a yard.’ The west light that enters 
through the one big window reveals a large 
table, painting tools, an easel, a few pictures on 
the walls and little more; the room of the 
working artist. 
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ARTIST IN ACTION SERIES: 6 


STANLEY COSGROVE 


with Lawrence Sabbath 


Question: How do you react to people’s 
remarks that you are a tree painter? 
Coscrove: Inever painted a tree in my life, 

I couldn’t find a ladder long enough. I don’t 
especially like trees, it’s an excuse, it’s not the 
subject. Let the analyst find Freudian symbols, 
say I wasn’t a social verbalist, not an illustrator. 
I haven’t the time nor the inclination. Can you 
imagine Rouault sitting down to analyze why 
he painted in such and such a way. Iam brought 
up in a certain way, heads and trees are an ex- 
cuse for me to paint. I can’t change what is 
basic in me. Only the weak change and follow 
every vogue and trend because they lack per- 
sonality. Picasso is the perfect example while 


4 
Portrait 


yet being an exception. I meet some people 
and see that they have the impression that I 
only paint trees, others think I only paint fig- 
ures, others only still lifes. It all depends on 
what they see of my work. 

Q: Doyouhavea preference for any medium 
or subject matter? 

C: Ihave no preference as far as subject mat- 
ter goes. I have done very little in the way of 
water colours. I have done some woodcuts with 
Edwin Holgate, but none since. I like working 
on masonite because I usually work on a gesso 
surface and gesso surface has to be applied on a 
rigid board. It is glued to a board, on canvas it 


would crack. I favour figures, they are more 
difficult, how, I couldn’t say exactly. But then 
trees have so many elements to work with. 
They are all different, but I do get more satis- 
faction from figures. 

Q: Isthere any special preparation attached 
to your working approach to a painting: 

C: To say I havea preconceived idea of what 
Iam going to paint, no. It’s how I am going to 
paint that worries me, not what I am going to 
paint. 

Q: How do you start a landscape? 

C: They are usually done from sketches, 
small pencil drawings and are done indoors. 
For anumber of years I worked directly out- 
doors, but I very seldom do it now. I’d rather 
make a sketch and from that sketch work 
further indoors. 

Q: Isthesketch you make based on an in- 
tuited idea? 

C: Isort of look for something that could be 
interesting. As far as forms go it is almost like 
looking for a painting in nature, which is an 
impossibility. I do find something that appeals 
to my particular taste, and I make a sketch of 
that, but when I paint it, it changes. If I were 
to paint on the spot I would be too subjected 
to details and I would be hypnotized by every- 
thing around me. IfI see an interesting looking 
tree I may make a detailed drawing of one or 
two trees as well as a general sketch. From one 
sketch I can probably make ten paintings; 
there are plenty of trees around. 

Q: Doyou have the same problems with a 
still life: 

C: It’s the same thing. I usually use very few 
objects, a milk jug or a coloured cloth, a plate, 
some fruit, nothing much. I emphasize their 
forms to what’s coming. I can’t tell in advance 
what the painting is going to be like. I just find 
an arrangement, I don’t look for one in par- 
ticular. On a rectangle you draw one line, and 
that asks for another line, and that asks for 
something else on the left, something here, 
there. It all depends on how you started. 

Q: Inthe ten paintings you may make from 
one sketch, will one be a problem of light, one 
of form, space, and so on? 

C: No, the only problem that I am thinking 
of is to make the painting, to fabricate an ob- 
ject that we call a picture. To me it’s just a 
form with values, colour and so on. Colour is 
the reflection of my moods and feelings at the 
moment I am doing a painting and it is this 
way with all artists. Colour and the way in 
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which it is used always reveals individual char- 
acter. Colour alone does not make the paint- 
ing, although often colour as such is used to 
attract attention. Colour must be given its 
rightful place along with its plastic counter- 
parts, rhythm, form, contrast, harmony, dis- 
sonance and thought, as well as mood and 
feeling. 

Q: The picture then is not solving a problem 
for you? 

C: Idon’t try to solve anything that nature 
does itself. If 1 have a few objects on the left, 


‘ 
Nude With Arms Raised. Pastel on grey paper 


then I need one on the right to balance it. I may 
doa landscape with mountains. To me they 
are more than mountains, it’s horizontal mass 
and line to compensate for the verticals. That 
one part may be blue and that’s where the fun 
comes in. 

Q: What about figure painting? 

C: Ofcourse I have worked a lot with models 
and when I paint a few figures together, nudes 
or dressed, it’s only because I have some essen- 
tial ideas for certain colours, that’s all. If I like 
to produce a grey background, I may also like 
to put a reddish background. If 1 can’t find any 
place then I put it on the figure. Fine, and then 
I dress her up. But that’s because I want to put 
on some red, not because I want to dress her 
up. People will say they all look alike, you 
must have the same model. Of course, it’s the 
same model, it’s me all the time. It’s funny - 
the average amateur will reproach a leading 
artist as having an illusionary style but will 
accept it in Raphael, Van Gogh, or Cézanne 
who always painted the same apples. But once 
we do it, we are reproached. Like Picasso, 
amatenirs think we should change styles like 
shirts. Picasso could do that, he was an artisan. 


So not being a physiognomist in depicting 
types, I am not interested in depicting types. I 
am just interested in making a picture. To me a 
nose is a nose, eyes are eyes, and I just try to 
pull all that together. And if I am satisfied, 
geometrically speaking, with the painting and 
its colour harmony, then I see what I paint. 

I meet the person that’s there. I didn’t know 
about her beforehand at all. If it’s not a success- 
ful picture according to my particular stand- 
ards, well then it’s not an interesting person, it 
doesn’t live, it isn’t there, it hasn’t come out. 
Q: At what point can you say to yourself, 
this is an unsuccessful painting ? 

C: Well, I don’t paint very regularly, not by 
habit, I haven’t got there yet. Maybe I should 
do more, not that it’s necessary to do more. 
When I decide to paint I may make three or 
four pictures in a week and I will suddenly 
miss my paintings. I get into the habit and it 
just works out; of course it often happens that 
it doesn’t work out. 

Q: Are you able to work on several can- 
vases at a time? 

C: I’ve always worked on one canvas at a 
time until I felt that I could add no more to it. 
Q: Whenandhow do youtitle your pictures? 
C: Ihave often repeated subject matter but 
subject matter as such does not interest me, it 
serves as a means to create an object. In the 
same way, titles are unimportant to me except 
in general terms for practical purposes. 

Q: Do you rework at all on old paintings? 
C: Any paintings that I did, for example, ten 
years ago, and which I disliked, I destroyed at 
the time, which means that those paintings 
remaining are the best which I could have done 
at the time. Why should I want to rework 
them? Doing so would mean changing them 
completely. I must add, though, that there is a 
strong possibility that I would like to destroy 
some of them if I could see them. 

Q: When you decide to destroy, is it on the 
basis of standards that are not being met? 

C: When I stop work for a time, on recom- 
mencing I find it difficult to evaluate immedi- 
ately the worth of a new painting. However, 
as work goes on, and I find improving results, 
I destroy the preceding paintings. A painting 

is below standard when it fails to achieve an 
entity of its own. This entity should communi- 
cate directly my own perception. I have no 
conception whatsoever as to what a painting 
will look like, I only can see what it may look 
like. Very often it develops differently. I do 
not look for anything, I merely know that if 

I keep my senses aware, I can discover some- 
thing, and then the painting, for me, will be 
satisfactory. 

Q: Is your work becoming more simple or 
more complex? 

C: Ina way my work is simplified. Through 
the years I believe I have mastered the means 
to express myself. I feel that I can do so more 
directly, if this can be called simplifying. How- 
ever, I still find my work complex, if complex 
means a constantly deepening awareness of 
art’s exigencies. 


Q: What is more important for you, the act 
of painting or the object on the canvas? 

C: Iam not one of those who feels that 
everything has been said and nature has noth- 
ing more to offer. My act of painting is not 
irrelevant to my surroundings, I do not believe 
in l’art pour l’art. The act of painting and the 
object on canvas are relevant and inseparable. 
If either gains the upper hand the result is either 
painting for the subject’s sake or painting for 
the painting’s sake, which is not less stagnant 
and presumptuous. 

Q: Whatstandards must an artist conform to? 
C: He must not conform to set standards and 
moulds. He must be a creator and to be that he 
must constantly be in revolution and evolution 
too, to a certain extent without being an ex- 
terior dictator, exterior to himself and his own 
personality. But to many painters, to be revo- 
lutionary is an easy way out. Sometimes it’s 
through lack of character or personality. Crea- 
tion in fields of art is a virtue and this is incom- 
patible with facility. The painting is always an 
abstraction, but when it turns around definite 
tendencies and formulae, it is not a creation 
any more, it’s a set standard. It’s important to 
judge quality, to feel what is valuable no mat- 
ter what its exterior forms may be. There is the 
artist, and there is the public. I feel the effort 
must come from both, not only from the artist. 
There is good and bad painting, be it conserva- 
tive or audacious. 

Q: Have you ever tried non-objective paint- 
ing? 

C: No, [honestly haven’t. Just doing a paint- 
ing, a mass of colours, forms, patterns, so on, 

I try to achieve that. That’s what I do with my 
painting, I don’t do anything else. All right, 
they happen to be trees, and . . . no, it just 
wouldn’t work. 

Q: _ Isit because the familiar disappears in an 
abstraction? 

C: I don’t know how to explain it. But a 
picture for me, it isn’t a painting just because 
there are trees, or because there happen to be 
oranges in a still life, or a figure with a red dress 
instead of a blue dress and so on. Well, doing 
non-objective painting, I can use red or any 
other colour, depending on the moods, as 
people say, but I don’t think you paint with 
moods, you paint with knowledge, with knowl- 
edge of yourself, with taste, with experience. 
Moods naturally have something to do with 
art, and it is essential to the painting, but it’s 
not everything. There have to be other 
things too. 

Q: What are these other things? 

C: I feel that if] just went in front of a canvas, 
felt red or blue and started with a colour and 
just played around the forms, I admit I could 
certainly do very interesting looking things, 
very satisfying to the eye. Of course this is an 
aspect of painting. But I still think it is more 
difficult to do a successful picture, objectively 
speaking, with an idea or an object. 

Q: What did you mean when you said a 
while ago that a painter should concern himself 
with creation? 
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C: The artist represents the universal or 
general concepts of the times. Take cubism. 

It was partly a reaction against impressionism 
which became a formula. Seurat with his theo- 
ries. It became a grammar, and everyone 
started painting. Then a reaction set in, bring- 
ing painting back to its essentials, form. Ex- 
pression is given out by forms much more than 
by colour. Going around the countryside paint- 
ing yellow sunlight and blue shadows, well 
that’s not art anymore, that’s formula. So the 
creator has to become revolutionary. There 
are so many theories about abstract painting, 
naive painting and all the isms and so on, that 

I feel if the artist is to express himself, he has to 
widen his scope, has to break a formula and 
model. The only way to do that is to be revo- 
lutionary. 

Q: Where does the revolutionary aspect 
come in? 

C: By acquiring more knowledge, by mak- 
ing things more difficult for himself. I think 
that mural painting will be the answer to the 
creator, as it has been in Mexico and still is. 

Q: Just what in mural painting allows for 
more scope? 

C: The medium is more difficult and it’s suit- 
able for the creative artist who has something 
to say. 

Q: Do you think then that art should have a 
message? 

C: Not particularly, no. It should essentially 
be a poem, it should be interesting. I wouldn’t 
say it should be beautiful, or pleasing. Above 
all it should be interesting. 

Q: Are you planning any new projects? 

C: No, not really. 1am just going on with 
painting. 

Q: Do you think the artist is important for 
the society in which he lives? 

C: Yes. But we artists are children of our 
own era. For the last century or so we have 
turned out the idea of individualism, and we 
all have our own little garden to cultivate. Very 
soon the artist will be called upon to take a 
more important place in the community, so he 
must know the science and technique of what 
he is doing. If you are asked to decorate a large 
wall, it’s not just a little emotional output. It 
requires calculation and time. 

Q: What direction do you think Canadian 
art is taking? 


Landscape with Trees 

BES is 


C: Well, it’s moving where the artists are 
moving it. That’s a complex question. It’s still 
going through many definitive tendencies, the 
creative aspect. On the whole, it’s abstract and 
most of it very interesting, for the artist. And 
for the public too, for the amateur who has a 
trained eye. I love music but I haven’t the 
trained ear to make out some of Schénberg’s 
music although I realize its importance and 
necessity in the field of music, just as I realize 
the same for abstract painting. It doesn’t mean 
to say that I must do the same. 

Q: Arethere any special qualities in Canadian 
painting? 

C: Candour is one of the most important 
things that an artist must have. If an abstract 
painting has candour, a painting with a subject 
matter, then it really is art, a poem of forms 
and colour. Just now Canadian painting is 
going through that period of abstraction. Ifa 
day comes when an artist can paint with the 
richness he is putting into abstraction, then 
fine; the public will be ready for it. 

Q: Youwhave done a lot of designing - how 
does it relate to what you have just said? 

C: There is more than just comfort in our 
standard of living. Cars, tableware, they get 
more beautiful. Well, it’s the artist who’s 
doing that, and the public is not conscious of 
this. It just sees the fabrication and the mechan- 
ical side. So a good many artists who started as 
painters have gradually got into the field of 
designing because the artist is finally being 
given a chance. That may be an answer to to- 
morrow’s painting, I mean mural painting. 
The architect becomes more practical an 
pleasing as he gets closer to nature and teaches 
the public to be close to nature. The artist is 
feminine in that respect. There’s a relationship 
there and it’s an education. 

Q: Howcan fine art relate to our way of life? 
C: It will be related if one day the family can 
afford to have their walls decorated by an 
artist. Ifhe’s a real artist, not just a story teller 
or image maker, then the people will get what 
they deserve. The public always gets what it 
deserves. 

Q: Isthereatrue line of demarcation between 
fine art and the work of the designer? 

C: Ihave made textile designs and done 
landscapes. I’ve brought the trees forward as 
compared to landscape painters before, up to 
Cullen and some others. Trees were far away 
and the foreground was usually snow when it 
wasn’t a rabbit. I’d leave it to analysts to figure 
out. I have brought the trees forward, just part 
of my love of form. If there is a psychological 
reason for that, well, it’s behind the trees, and 
if someone can go and find it, fine. Having 
done those trees and landscapes, I was asked to 
do textiles with trees. The approach was differ- 
ent, it had to be simple, an overall design. It’s 
sort of a relation but it’s all relative. It has a 
definite use. 

Q: Do youseea difference in making those 
trees for a textile design and for a painting? 

C: Yes, in a way. I did it once. I wouldn’t do 
it twice. I would do something else. 


Mexico 1943. Ink and wash 


Q: Where did you get your early art train- 
ing? 

C: I studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts from 
1930 to 1937. From 1930 to 1934 all I did was 
draw and from 1935 on I took a full course. 
Q: Why did you only draw for so many 
years? 

C: Sometimes I ask myself, because very few 
have done that. Maybe the course was more 
lenient, but the discipline was there, and today 
Iam very happy to have done so. In 1938 I 
studied drawing with Edwin Holgate at the 
Art Association and for a few years I painted 
around the Gaspé Coast. In 1939 I obtained a 
provincial scholarship to study in France and 
while passing through Quebec City, Jean-Paul 
Lemieux asked me to give a show. I then went 
to the United States for a few months and from 
there to Mexico City. 

Q: Didn’t you doa lot of work there with 
Orozco? 

C: Yes, Il worked with him in 1942 and 1943. 
I came back to Montreal, taught at the Beaux 
Arts, went to France in 1953 and later returned 
to Mexico. 

Q: _Isit true that you were Orozco’s first 
student? 

C: Fora long time the only help he had 
came from his brother. At the University of 
Guadalajara he wouldn’t take any assistants at 
all, so I was fortunate to work with him for 
eight months. I noticed that he had never taken 
on any Mexican painters or students. I don’t 
know why exactly. For me, I think it was 
probably because I was a Canadian and also 
that I knew when to leave him alone when he 
was creating. 

Q: Did he influence your work at all? 

C: Well, I was naturally influenced to a cer- 
tain extent by him, and at the time it was quite 
obvious, most likely because I admired the 
artist and technically I learned a number of 
things. 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


MONTREAL 


The lull that one might normally expect in a 
busy season as it heads towards Christmas did 
not materialize and December saw a few better 
than average shows. It also underlined an aspect 
of the local scene that is no longer a curiosity. 
There have been women painters in varying 
abundance from time to time yet never has their 
contribution seemed so original or forceful. I 
use these two adjectives deliberately because, 
until quite recently, one found little evidence 
of the employment of these qualities in any 
examination of female painters and sculptors. 
No one would seriously complain if in a history 
of art there appeared only male names. Can 
female artists be ignored today? I don’t think so. 
Inthe United States women have become a 
growing major force on the art scene. Elaine 

de Kooning, Helen Frankenthaler, Louise 
Nevelson and others herald a trend that I believe 
will swell. Indicative of their prominence is the 
fact that a few, very few, galleries do not object 
to the term ‘one-woman show’ instead of the 
stupid designation ‘one-man show.” 

In Canada no woman followed the vital surge 
of Emily Carr. Only Marian Scott, perhaps, 
strove to break through to new ground on her 
own. Then a quiet set in that has only recently 
been shattered with effective suddenness. All 

of which was brought to mind by the JamMM 
(Junior Associates of the Montreal Museum) 
show in November — Trends 1960 Non- 
Figurative Painters in Montreal. A healthy dis- 
play for the women whose canvases were 
prominent for the sureness of their grasp, the 
boldness of their forms and against which men 
like Mousseau and Alleyn looked soft and 
decorative. Rita Letendre, with a large black, 
grey and brown Les Formes de la Nuit stood 

out in a distinctive group made up of Suzanne 
Bergeron, Marcelle Ferron, Marcelle Maltais 
and Suzanne Rivard. 

It would be something, though, to find that 
women feel more at home with the non- 
figurative than they have with the representa- 
tional. At this same time Galerie Agnes Lefort 
had a first showing of ceramics by Yvette 
Mercier-Gouin plates, wall plaques and 

small Christ figures. The work was completely 
professional and the enamel on copper techni- 
que was astonishing for the brilliance of colour 
and the way these busy bird and foliage designs 
delighted the eye. Also on view were paintings 
by Patrick Morgan and his wife Maud Cabot- 
Morgan, both from the United States. His 
abstracts have the clean neat arrangements that 
you expect from a teacher and lecturer in the 
arts, 

Galerie 12 (Montreal Museum) had rough 
sledding. Jean Goguen’s large canvases with 
Patterns of squares on square or with rectangles 
in primary colours depended on the artist’s im- 


maturity of approach as the onlooker’s starting 
point of interest. Closer examination revealed 
no more than what the eye already rejected, a 
deficiency also apparent in Francois Soucy’s 
white wood sculptures, some of which had a 
built-in lighting system. Now that Mousseau 
has experimented with new lighting fixtures I 
imagine there will be a spate of imitators. 
Soucy is responsible for the white wood out- 
side door that greets you as you enter the 
Galerie Denyse Delrue. It resembles nothing 

so much as a small section of a Louise Nevelson 
mural. The effect here is neither pretty nor 
useful. 

Paintings by Betty Goodwin and Oscar de Lall 
took over the space in December. Portraits and 
interior scenes by the former, Laurentian land- 
scapes and portraits by the latter, none of them 
are worthy of the reputation that Gallery 12 
has been assiduously cultivating. 

At the Waddington, a display . Nova was no 
more inspiring. Although her woodscapes and 
floral canvases are gay they are no better or 
worse than what you find in housekeeping 
magazines. More to the point wasa later show of 
asmall group of glass murals by Eric Wesselow. 
At his studio he and his associates supply these 
three-dimensional murals at about one hundred 
and fifty dollars per foot. On view were such 
scenes as a sailboat, a city and bridge and the 
inevitable rooster. Made of small, chunky 
fractured pieces of glass they resemble some of 
the artificiality of what you see in a kaleido- 
scope, yet if the colours are not as deep or as 
feeling as stained glass, the technique is clever 
and the scenes have a sparkling quality. 

Lorne Bouchard ran true to form in his exhibi- 
tion at the Walter Klinkhoff Gallery. His eye 


ROLAND TRUCHON. Calamine. Galerie Denyse 
Delrue 


for detail is better than the overall picture, his 
craftsmanship sound as always, the tonal values 
clean if subdued. I had the feeling that what 
has kept him from being a major talent is an 
indecisive wavering between the lyric and the 
mundane qualities that every scene has to offer 
and from which the artist must make his choice. 
Out of La Malbaie with 15 years’ experience as 
painter and photographer for Radio-Canada, 
Roland Truchon offered a large if uneven 
variety at Galerie Denyse Delrue. The lesser 
works make you more appreciative of Riopelle 
and Borduas. The better ones command your 
attention and, like the recent Bellefleurs, they 
have many scenes that stem from one overall 
impression. The work is complex, clever and 
charming. These oil thick knife spreads draw 
your eye in and out on many levels. 


LOUIS JAQUE. Arkel. Gouache. Galerie Libre 


The art of gouache has seldom been seen to better 
advantage than at Galerie Libre in the exhibi- 
tion of Louis Jaque. Last year he and Toni 
Onley shared the Jesse Dow prize for mixed 
media at the Montreal Museum spring show. 
In practice he is an interior designer and also a 
teacher at the Institut des Arts Appliqués. His 
handling is always expert, the patterns involved, 
the colours rich, the textural qualities varied. 
Some of them inevitably smack of the decora- 
tive, and a Torontonian would see in them 
Harold Town’s single autographic prints. Typi- 
cal of the artisan’s best were Arkel (the old 

king from Pelleas and Melissande) and Cam- 
pagne d’ Egypte with its colours of ancient 
earthen glass, pitted dark blues and reds. 

Two young men in their late twenties, Claude 
Dulude and Yves Rajotte were exhibited at 
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LOUIS JAQUE. Campagne d’Egypte. Galerie Libre 


Galerie Libre. Dulude’s red, white and blue 
stripings struck me as uninformed in purpose 
and meaningless in style. Rajotte has vigour 
and his canvases resemble windowpanes that 
have been stepped on. Maybe it was the repeti- 
tive whitish centre that struck me as mannered 
and rendered the whole ineffective. 
At Galerie Lavigueur there was a mixed group 
showing. Among them Gordon Pfeiffer’s Field 
Asters and Goldenrod was quite lovely in the 
way it caught the smell and shape of these 
flowers. The new look of Goodridge Roberts’ 
thick crowded woods withslaps of warm yellow 
and orange suggests the larger canvases which 
are better sued for this profusion of natural 
forms. 
The type of well-planned and instructive show, 
for which Jamo is becoming known, was the 
first group exhibition of the Association of 
Painter-Engravers which was started in May 
1960 with Albert Dumouchel as head of the 10 
members, all his former pupils. Besides the 60 
prints there was a display of the engravers’ tools 
and inks and an actual 1882 copper-engraving 
ress. Most attractive was a wood-engraving 
* Yves Gaucher with its dark shapes that 
seemed to rise and fall from within as you 
watched them and Peter Daglish’s lino-cut of a 
seated couple was appealing in its colour and its 
sharply defined oe. Here was a first-rate 
demonstration of the engravers’ skills and also 
of an organization’s ability to present it in a 
serious and entertaining fashion. 
The two outstanding shows were the eighty- 
odd paintings, a partial selection from the 
Lariviére sikeien and Impact: Poster Art of 
the World, which was crowded into two rooms 
and the hallways of L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Until last summer no one, including local art 
dealers, had ever heard of Dr Lariviére, a 
practising psychiatrist who taught the subject 
for over twenty years at the University 
Montreal and who began collecting, around 
twelve years ago, mostly young French and 
American abstractionists from New York and 
Paris. Recently he purchased some Riopelles 
and, quite by accident, his 
tion and collection was learned about in 
Montreal. He is a quiet and shy man - in star- 
tling contrast to the boldness of his several hun- 
dred canvases that spill out onto the outside 
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landing of his ridiculously small Westmount 
apartment. Naturally some of these avant-garde 
works are not all first-rate but it’s surprising 
how many are, the Dubuffets, the Barre, 
Mathieu, Ronald, Tapies, Feito, Hartung, 
Avery, Sugai, Nicholson, Vasarely, Arp, 
Fautrier and countless others, mostly prime, 
very large, canvases. This is an incredible revela- 
tion of the unknown wealth in our midst. The 
pictures were handsomely displayed at the 
Montreal Museum. 
The poster show, Impact, was generally striking 
and evinced again what is, and should be, 
generally known: that reproductions of famous 
paintings make a deep appeal to one’s sensual 
responses to the message. Air India had the best 
African travel posters, amusing and pointed, 
but the most powerful use of the medium was 
found in a German poster, Michel and Keiser’s 
blue ram with red flowers on a green back- 
round. 
Belated honours for the worst show of the 
year: the Canadian Group of Painters in a large 
exhibition in the assembly room of the main 
floor of the Montreal Museum. A more in- 
congruous and indigestible mess of shapeless 
porridge, as badly hung as the canvases were 
tasteless, I have never seen. This past year has 
probably been the best and most exciting in the 
history of the Museum s0 it is easy to forgive 
this one error. LAWRENCE SABBATH 


Canada at the Guggenheim 

This year Canada won the National Section 
Honourable Mention Award at the Guggen- 
heim International Award Exhibition ‘for the 
promotion and encouragement of art and edu- 
cation in art and the enlightenment of the 
public, especially in the field of art.’ 1960 is the 
first year in which the exhibition was housed 
in the new Guggenheim Museum. 

Solomon Guggenheim, with something of the 
wisdom of his ancient namesake, has bedecked 
that already over-bedecked street, New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, with yet another gem. What 
other street in the world can boast four of the 
world’s great art galleries? At Fifth and Fifty- 
Third is the bustling, overcrowded Museum 
of Modern Art, dedicated with a missionary 
fervour to the cause of modern art, contempo- 
rary design and old movies. Ten blocks further 
north on the other side of the street, the splendid 
neo-classical town house of Henry Clay Frick 
holds in its opulent stillness one of the world’s 
most ravishing private collections. Fifteen 
blocks or so up the brick and cobblestone pave- 
ment beside Central Park rises the immense 
treasure trove of an immense metropolis, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. And just across 
the street from the Met’s northern wing now 
stands the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 
The last building designed by Frank Lloyd 


Wright came as a controversial climax to a 
long and controversial career. Always eloquent 
on his contempt for painting as an inferior art 
form, the 


ty old elf has perpetrated in this 


museum a spectacular joke on all artists an. art 
gallery directors. The yards of magazine a 
newsprint space already devoted to this ex :a- 
ordinary building seem to boil down the « sn- 
troversy to two separate problems — the sui.- 
cess of the building as architecture and it: 
failure (or success) in its function as an ar: 
gallery. 

Certainly as architecture it is brilliant and s.ut- 
rageous. It exudes self-confidence, in fact it 
almost pats itself on the back with pleasure at 
its own success. Say what you will about it 
being Art Nouveau all over again (which it 
certainly is), or reminiscent at the same titiie of 
the luxuries of Babylon and the classic auster- 
ity of the Pantheon, it remains the joyful 
creation of a twentieth century genius. 
Aboutits success asan art gallery doubts abound, 
The abrupt retirement of the curator, James 
Johnson Sweeney who has been almost totally 
responsible for the fine Guggenheim collec- 
tion, is certainly connected with the new mu- 
seum. He at no time has pretended to voice 
anything but disapproval of its design and was 
responsible for radical changes in the lighting 
arrangements. 

The building itself is a huge spiral, wider at the 
top than at the bottom, covered by an im- 
mense dome which was to be the major source 
of illumination. The paintings are hung, or in 
the case of the top section, suspended, from 
curving walls along which a wide ramp spirals 
down to the sculpture court at the bottom with 
its fountain and vegetation. The maximum ef- 
fect of the museum is gained by taking an 
elevator to the top and proceeding down. The 
effect is exciting — of being at once suspended 
in airy space and yet completely surrounded 
and protected. If architecture is the art of taking 
possession of space, Wright has achieved it 
superbly here. Space and light seem to have 
been lovingly enclosed, given a local habitation 
and a name. 

But gallery directors are complaining that it 
just isn’t the right place to hang paintings. 
Abstract expressionist painters squawked loudly 
that this was a place they just didn’t dig. The 
frequently-heard objections do hold to some 
extent: the middle vista is impossible. Pictures 
can be seen close to or far away but not at the 
usual gallery distance. But there are also tantal- 
izing new perspectives never before possible in 
an art gallery. The complex interplay of visual 
relationships which a skilful gallery director 
can achieve in hanging paintings in the custom- 
ary rectangular room is limited at the new 
Guggenheim, but new relationships are possible 
in this spiraling building. 

One of the most agreeable qualifications of the 
new Guggenheim as a place to display paint- 
ings is its avoidance of the ubiquitous rectangle 
which is the bane of the ordinary art gallery. 
To me, the repetition of rectangular pictures 
on rectangular walls in rectangular rooms has 
an oppressive staccato effect which the spirals 
and curves of the Guggenheim happily avoids. 
The flat rectangular surface is one of the most 
important given quantities of a painting. This 
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rectangle of the painting is intensified and 
by by the free, 
almost organic forms of the Wright building. 
Certainly the great altar pieces and predellas 
of an artist like Bellini, for instance, were 
placed amid the rich curves of a church’s apse 
and vault and dome. Murals and frescos follow 
the shapes and curves of a building. Even in a 
home, the rectangular painting is counter- 
balanced by the shapes and forms of furniture 
and objects. The modern painting in the mo- 
dern art gallery seems to me to be about as 
artificial and depressing way of experiencing 
art as I can imagine. Art gallery fatigue is not 
only a physical thing - it is also a psychological 
and visual phenomenon. The buoyant sense of 
space and air and light, the constant living 
splash of the fountain, the murmur of human 
voices at the Guggenheim dispell the dreari- 
ness of most galleries. 

About the Biennial International Guggenheim 
Exhibition and Competition however, there 
hovers an unmistakable air of pretentiousness. 
This third exhibition is no exception. Every 
two years, committees of three judges (re- 
presenting the gallery directors, critics and art 
teachers) from 25 countries choose five paint- 
ings to represent their country, the assumption 
presumably being that in this way the best of 
the world’s contemporary art will be gathered 
and presented in one place. The problem arises 
however when one considers that the artistic 
output of various countries differs enormously. 


Greece, Turkey and Chile found it difficult to 
provide more than one or two works up to 
international standards. To choose five works 
from the rich and varied output of American 
and French artists resulted in a very arbitrary 
and, in the case of France, capricious, selection. 
Perhaps, given the nature of the competition, 
it is no mystery why a country like Canada 
should win the National Section Honourable 
Mention for the ‘best balanced selection.’ I can 
think of several other paintings which could 
have been included in the Canadian selection, 
but few people could seriously complain of the 
choice made by judges Albert Dumouchel, 
Douglas Duncan and Donald Buchanan. And 
happily they refused to comply with the un- 
written Canadian law that every geographic 
region ought to be represented. Four of the 
works were by Quebec artists, one from 
Ontario. 

Léon Bellefleur’s Capricorn bursts with the 
spirited energy of growth and the iridescence 
of nature’s colours. Edmund Alleyn’s Dialogue 
of the Deaf is sombre and monochromatic. I 
had the odd sensation that in a very real way 
the Bellefleur was an expanded detail of the 
large fiery Riopelle On the Front, and the 
Alleyn bore the same relationship to the 
Borduas. 

This particular Borduas was a late one, black, 
brown and white; but as well as being one of 
his major essays in the play of stress and energy 


which are so characteristic of his final period, 


Black Star is a gentle romantic affair. In it, t 1 


dying hermit, Borduas, seems to be tramp ; 
again the snows of his birthplace, St Hilair. . 
perhaps towards the home of Ozias Leduc. his 
first teacher, whose own work this paintit: - by 
Borduas insistently brings to my mind. , 
For Harold Town the place of honour am: ng 
the Canadian painters was reserved. His work 
was hung between two old masters (neithe; at 
their best) Afro of Italy and Tamayo of Mexico, 
and just around a washroom from the prizc- 
winning Karl Appel. Monument to C. T. Cur- 
relly No. 2is a large collage. But not only for 
its unusual technique did this work stand out 
at the Guggenheim. At New York, as at the 
1959 0.S.A., Where it first hung, it had the same 
effect — the running, jumping and leaping in- 
ventiveness, the tenderness and complexity of 
textures, the bewildering variety and effective- 
ness of the images, the aggressively informal 
formality of its structure, the racy uniqueness 
of the whole thing. 

The preface to the 1957 Painters Eleven exhi- 
bition catalogue states that “Painting is now an 
universal language. What in us is provincial 
will provide the colour and accent; the gram- 
mar, however, is part of the world.’ The artists 
represented in this year’s Guggenheim Exhibi- 
tion spoke in a universal language, that of non- 
objective and abstract expressionist art. What 
gave the exhibition its uncommon interest was 
the national colour and accent of 25 nations. 


ELIZABETH KILBOURN 
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QUEBEC 


Les concours artistiques de la Province 

de Québec 

Les derniers Concours artistiques de la Province 
de Québec portaient, cette année, sur les arts 
décoratifs et sur l’esthétique industrielle. Le 
budget alloué pour les prix a été porté de 
$4,000 4 $5,000; ainsi ce concours devient-il, 

au point de vue pécuniére, le plus important au 
monde sur le plan provincial. Les cing juges 
étaient: Mme Jean-Paul Lemieux, professeur 
d’art et épouse du peintre du méme nom; Mme 
Francoise Desrochers-Drolet, émailliste sur 
cuivre; M. Julien Hébert, spécialiste en esthé- 
tique industrielle et professeur a I’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts de Montréal; M. Georges Delrue, 
orfévre de Montréal et enfin, M. Jean-Marie 
Gauvreau, Directeur de l’Ecole du Meuble de 
Montréal. Les deux premiers prix ex-aequo 
furent respectivement attribués 4 Mlle Jeanne- 
d’Arc Corriveau, de Québec et 4 Mlle Miche- 
line Beauchemin, de Montréal, pour deux 
tapisseries. Elles se partagérent également la 
somme de $3.000. Le second prix de $750 fut 
décerné 4 Mme Yolande Rousseau-Rioux, de 
l’Abord-a-Plouffe et le troisitme prix, de $500, 
4M. Maurice Savoie, de Longueuil. Troix 
quatriémes prix de $250 chacun, furent respec- 
tivement gagnés par Mme Thérése Brassard, 
de Québec, Mlle Micheline de Passilé-Sylvestre, 
de Sainte-Adéle et M. George Brooks, de 
Montréal. Dans la section de|’esthétique indus- 


trielle, deux prix ex-aequo de $500 chacun 
furent attribués 4 M. Jean-Paul Mousseau, de 
Montréal ainsi qu’ M. Claude Vermette, de 
Sainte-Adéle. 


Une histoire de l’art pour les enfants 

Pour la premiére fois, au Canada Frangais, 
vient d’étre publiée une histoire de l’art écrite 
spécialement 4 l’intention des enfants. Ecrit par 
Lyse Nantais, en collaboration avec Madeleine 
Lemieux, ce livre, intitulé Des Cavernes a 
César, raconte |’évolution de l’art depuis l’épo- 
que préhistorique jusqu’au premier siécle aprés 
Jésus-Christ dans un style imagé et poétique 
d’ou tout pédantisme est exclus. Cet ouvrage 
est illustré de dessins de Madeleine Lemieux et 
de ceux d’une jeune fille de onze ans. Lors de 
son lancement 4 Québec au Salon du Livre, en 
présence du Ministre de la Jeunesse et de l’Am- 
bassadeur de France, ce livre a été considéré 
par les éditeurs frangais comme une réussite 
sans précédent dans les annales de l’édition au 
Canada Frangais. L’éditeur des Cavernes a 
César est la Librairie Garneau de Québec. 


Une nouvelle galerie d’art 4 Québec 
Jusqu’a maintenant, les peintres de la ville de 
Québec, aussi bien que ceux d’ Arvida, Lévis et 
Rimouski, avaient un choix assez restreint 
d’endroits ot exposer leurs oeuvres. Voila 
qu'une nouvelle galerie s’est ouverte |’inté- 
rieur des vieux murs. Son proprictaire, M. 
Gérard Zannetin 4 récemment accroché trois 


expositions d’artistes connus de la vieille capi- 
tale et il est tellement enthousiaste pour les 
choses de l’art qu’il a décidé d’aménager une 
autre galerie, au second étage, afin d’avoir en 
permanence une collection de peinture con- 
temporaine canadienne. L’éclairage, |’architec- 
ture et la couleur de cette galerie ont été étu- 
diés avec un soin particulier. Récemment, M. 
Zannetin et d’autres hommes d'affaires ont 
décidé de mettre sur pied une association dont 
le but est de conserver a cette partie de la ville 
un caractére intime et un cachet particulier. 
Ainsi ont-ils l’intention de prohiber toute an- 
nonce commerciale de mauvais goiit 4 l’exté- 
rieur des maisons et de presser la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques de restaurer, dans 
le plus bref délai, le plus grand nombre pos- 
sible d’anciennes maisons. 


Un nouveau ministére des 

Affaires Culturelles 

Lorsque le nouveau gouvernement provincial 
de Québec entra en fonction, |’été dernier, la 
rumeur publique parla de la création d’un 
Ministére des Affaires Culturelles qui aurait 
pour but de favoriser l’expansion des créations 
de l’esprit dans la Province. Jusqu’a récem- 
ment, ce projet aurait pu étre interprété comme 
une promesse purement électorale, mais on 
vient d’apprendre que le gouvernement libéral 
a fait adopter ce projet de loi en premiére 
lecture, cette nouvelle loi devant entrer en 
vigueur dés le mois d’avril, 1961. Le nouveau 


Eduardo Paolozzi 
Icarus, 1957 
Bronze. Height: 5612” 


Henry Moore 


_ Bronze. Height: 1334” 


DA’S LARGEST 


Georg Kolbe, 1877-1947 | 


Fountain Figure, 1919 


Artificial Stone. Height: 3412” 


Kees Van Dongen, 1877- 
Jeune Femme av Soleil 
Canvas. 25%” x 20” 


André Marchand 


Soleil Couchant en Méditerrannée 


STREET 


SELECTION OF FINE 


west, 


Canvas. 32” x 39%” 


PAINTINGS 


MONTREAL 
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1.GOODRIDGEROBERTS 25X32 
2. JEAN-PAUL LEMIEUX 25X41 
3. A. J. CASSON 30 X 36 
4. YORK WILSON 36X24 
5. ALFRED PELLAN 63x51 


And other outstanding Canadian Painters including: 


H. VARLEY 
JOCK MACDONALD 
EDMUND ALLEYN 
PARASKEVA CLARK 
CLAUDE PICHER 
WM. ROBERTS 
ALBERT FRANCK 
BOBS HAWORTH 


ROBERTS GALLERY 


759 YONGE STREET 


FRANK PALMER 

M. GREENSTONE 
BRUNO BOBAK 
GRANT MACDONALD 
S. BERGERON 
ALAN COLLIER 
PETER HAWORTH 
WM. WINTER 


TORONTO 


ministére aura sous sa juridiction I’ Office de la 
Langue Frangaise, le Département du Canada 
francais d’outre-frontiéres, le Conseil provin- 
cial des Arts, la Commission des Monuments 
historiques. Il s’occupera aussi de l’administra- 
tion des biblioth¢ques et musées provinciaux 
et des archives historiques, de la direction des 
conservatoires de musique et d’art dramatique 
et des concours artistiques, littéraires et scienti- 
fiques. Les artistes et les intellectucls canadiens- 
francais souhaitent que ce ministére soit en 
mesure de donner d’importantes fonctions ad- 
ministratives 4 des spécialistes dans tous les 
domaines de la pensée afin d’en arriver a l’ex- 
cellence 4 tous les niveaux. | CLAUDE PICHER 


THE MARITIMES 


The Dalhousie Art Gallery, Halifax 
Dalhousie University is sponsoring an Atlantic 
Award Exhibition in April 1961. The purpose 
of the exhibition is to encourage and support 
painting, sculpture and related arts in the Atlan- 
tic Provinces. The exhibition is open to all 
artists native of or resident in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. A jury of three will 
select a limited number of submitted works 
(not more than thirty) for exhibition in the 
Dalhousie Art Gallery, and award the follow- 
ing purchase prizes to the three best works: one 
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prize of one thousand dollars, and two prizes of 
five hundred dollars each. The purchased works 
will remain the property of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity. The judges for selection and awards 
will be Professor Alexander Mowat of Dalhou- 
sie, Bruno Bobak, resident artist at U.N.B., and 
Professor Edwy F. Cooke, Curator of the 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery and Professor of Fine 
Art at u.N.B. The exhibition will hang in the 
Dalhousie Art Gallery from April 3 to April 
22, 1961. This exhibition is being made possible 
in part by a grant from the Canada Council. 


The Lord Beaverbrook Art Gallery 

The Wood Sculpture Exhibition, held in the 
Gallery from November 4 to 18, attracted 20 
entries from the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario. In addition, there were 
12 sculptures on display which were not entered 
for the competition: eight by Claude Roussel, 
assistant curator, and four from the private col- 
lection of Lord Beaverbrook. First prize in the 
competition was won by Anne Kahane of 
Montreal, with Slumber, a very sensitive piece 
of sculpture which managed to be most expres- 
sive while doing the minimum of violence to 
the wood of which it was composed. Second 
prize went to Haje Madsen of Christieville, 
P.Q., for his panel Mike and Mary. The third 
prize winner was Frances Gage of Toronto, for 
her Meditation. Honorable mentions were 
awarded to Lindsay Smith for High Liner and 


to Winston Bronnum for Classical Horse. 
From March 30 to April 9, an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Bruno Bobak will 
be on display. In May, Lady Dunn’s Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Amateur Art will take the 
spotlight. This exhibition, open to amateur 
artists throughout the world — that is, to all 
persons who do not paint or practise art, teach, 
or deal in the field of art professionally — will 
consist of paintings, drawings and prints. Lady 
Dunn will provide a first prize of $1000, to be 
awarded for the single work which is judged 
to be the best entry in the exhibition. The 
second, third, and fourth prizes, amounting to 
an additional $1000 combined, will be pro- 
vided by the Beaverbrook Art Gallery. Re- 
quests for entry forms have come from many 
parts of the world with an especially keen in- 
terest from artists in the British Isles. 
DESMOND PACEY 


THE WEST COAST 


First Project of B.C. Arts Board 
The v.8.c. Extension Department and the B.C. 
Arts Board are co-sponsoring a community 
workshop and conference in six regional 
centres. The object of the conference would be 
to survey the arts resources of the area, to 
stimulate leadership, and program activities in 
the arts, or to plan a major arts project. The 
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University has sent Faculty groups to several 
communities in the past, with excellent re- 
sponse, and the B.C. Arts Board looks forward 
to receiving requests for such conferences from 
its regional chairmen. An effective conference 
would include representation from civic, social, 
business and cultural agencies. 


Alberni Valley Art Group 

The Alberni Valley Art Group recently put on 
the first all Vancouver Island Art exhibition 
ever held on the island outside Victoria. More 
than four hundred pictures were entered, from 
every point on the island. From these the jury, 
Herbert Siebner, and W. D. West of Victoria, 
and G. A. Sedola of Nanaimo, selected 77. 


THE PRAIRIES 


Children’s Art Classes 

Eight hundred and seventy-nine children from 
grades two to twelve are registered in the 
Edmonton Art Gallery’s courses of instruction. 
Forty-three classes are held each week and the 
courses continue for 20 weeks. Eighteen teachers 
provide instruction. 


Maxwell Bates Retrospective Exhibition 
A retrospective exhibition of the work of 
Maxwell Bates was shown at the Norman 
Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, in January. In 
April and May it will be seen at the Winnipeg 


MAXWELL BATES. Family with Pears. 1929 
Oil on Plywood. The Norman Mackenzie ArtGallery 


Art Gallery and at the Edmonton Art Gallery. 
Maxwell Bates is a unique figure in Canadian 
art. His development began as an architect’s 
son in isolation in Calgary where European 
periodicals stimulated his interest in contempo- 
rary art. Until recently, he was a figurative 
painter. Two drawings from 1921 reveal his 
early interest in man seen in simple, even 


humble, daily activities. Up to 1960 his paint- 


ings reflected his continued interest in the 
human situation interpreted through figures. 
However, Bates was probably the first Cana- 
dian-born artist to execute a non-objective 
painting. Its reception in Calgary in 1928 is 
readily imaginable, although the title Male and 
Female Forms may have helped provoke some 
of the derisive press attacks. The painting is 
lost, but a small preliminary drawing for it, in 
pencil and chalk, is included in this exhibition. 
This work was an isolated experiment in a non- 
objective approach to art to which he did not 
return until this year. 

The exhibition’s concentration upon his paint- 
ings since 1945 is by accident. Bates went to 
England in 1931 and painted there until the 
war. During an air raid upon the city of Lon- 
don, and while Bates was a prisoner-of-war in 
Germany, many of the works which he had_ 
executed overseas were destroyed. Funda- 
mentally, Bates has been an expressionist 
painter, concerned with creating, in firmly 
constructed compositions, statements about 
Anyone. Occasionally, he moved towards sur- 
realism from regionalism and then towards 
more imaginative themes — canvases in which 
puppets and scarecrows replace the human 
figure. The rich, monumental Odalisque of 
1959-60, appears as a summation of his previous 
works. It was almost immediately followed by 
a series of non-objective compositions. This 
retrospective exhibition is not indicative of the 
end of a man’s career. Rather, Bates, as these 
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CANADIAN ART FROM COAST TO COAST 


PAINTINGS /SCULPTURE /DRAWINGS /GRAPHICS 


736 Bay Street, Toronto 


Representing: Burton, Coughtry, Gladstone, Gorman, Hedrick, Kahane, 
Kurelek, Rayner, J. Ivor Smith, Snow, Urquhart, Varvarande 


Maxwell Bates + Micheline Beauchemin 
Leon Bellefleur + Roloff Beny 

Louis de Niverville + Yosef Drenters 
John Gould + Gershon Iskowitz 

Ronald King + Stanley Lewis 

Alexandra Luke + Jock Macdonald 
Frank Mayrs + Toni Onley 

Joyce Wieland + Florence Vale 


Barry Kernerman + Armand Vaillancourt 
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1450 Drummond Street, Montreal 


ON VIEW: 


Richard Short. 


Rare and historic collection of six D. Serres oil paintings of the attack 
on Belleisle, including engravings of these pictures by the famed 


(Note: Belleisle, a small island off the Coast of France, was captured by the 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


British in 1761 and returned to France in 1763 (Treaty of Paris) in exchange 


for Cape Breton, N.S.) 


D. Serres, French artist and master of a trading vessel, was pressed into naval 


duty by the British in 1752 and later settled in England where he became 
marine painter to George III. Serres worked with R. Short in painting and 
engraving scenes of Havana and Halifax. 


The Taking of Belleisle, 1761 
by Dominique Serres, R.A. 


later compositions reveal, is even more aware 
of our contemporary situation than many of 
the younger artists. R. L, BLOORE 


New Murals Commissioned 

F. J. Miller, Art Instructor, Sheldon Williams 
Collegiate, Regina, Saskatchewan, has been 
selected by B. C. Binning from ten competitors 
to execute a mural on the exterior of the Sher- 
wood Co-operative Credit Union Building in 
Regina. The work will be figurative. He has 
also been selected, as a result of a further com- 
petition, to execute a Venetian glass mosaic 
mural in Regina’s new courthouse. 


Scholarship 

John McKendry, of Calgary, a graduate of the 
University of Alberta, has been awarded one 
of the 29 scholarships made available by New 
York University’s Institute of Fine Arts. This 
Institute is devoted to teaching and research in 
the history of art and archaeology. The students 
work towards master’s or doctor’s degrees, 
prepare for professional careers in museums, 
art conservation, art criticism, university teach- 
ing, and independent scholarship. 


COAST TO COAST 


Biennial Exhibition Open to All 
For the first time, the Biennial Exhibition of 
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Canadian Art will be open to all Canadian 
artists. (In the past, the paintings, drawings, 
and graphics for the National Gallery sponsored 
exhibition were chosen from works submitted 
by invited contributors.) In this way, the Na- 
tional Gallery hopes to encourage, and perhaps 
discover, young artists. The exhibition will be 
in Ottawa from May 19 to September 3 and 
will then tour Canada. 


Better Facilities for the Arts 

The University Capital Grants Fund of the 
Canada Council has been used in several ways 
to improve facilities for the fine arts on various 
campuses. With Council support the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan constructed the Nor- 
man MacKenzie Art Gallery, a combination 
gallery and school in Regina. It provides space 
for travelling exhibitions and also contains 
studios and lounges. Funds were also provided 
to the University of Manitoba which recently 
completed a new building for its school of 
architecture in Winnipeg. One of four such 
schools in the country, Manitoba is the first to 
provide completely separate facilities for its 
faculty in a building designed for the purpose. 
And recently, the University of Alberta com- 
pleted a new addition to the Banff School of 
Fine Arts also assisted by funds from the Coun- 
cil. Six new university libraries have been built 
or enlarged with funds drawn from this fund. 


One of these is the new Maxwell MacOdrum 
Library at Carleton University in Ottawa. This 
building has a total area of 43,700 square feet. 
It is built on two levels to seat four hundred 
readers and to allow for the accommodation 
of some ninety-six thousand volumes. In these 
ways the University Capital Grants Fund is 
being used to draw attention to and provide 
for the needs of those traditional academic 
faculties for which, in an increasingly techno- 
logical society, it has not always been easy to 
provide adequate funds. 


Polish Art Treasures 

Polish art treasures removed from the Wawel 
Museum, Cracow in 1939 have been in Canada 
since the war. Some of them, including the 
famous collection of Wawel tapestries, have 
remained in the Provincial Museum in Quebec. 
In February 1959 that part of the collection 
which had been deposited with the Ottawa 
Branch of the Bank of Montreal was returned 
to Poland. 

Recently the Canadian authorities officially 
gave their consent to return the remaining 
Wawel treasures to Poland. The Director of 
the State Art Collection at the Wawel, Profes- 
sor Jerzy Szablowski and the Chief Conservator 
of the Centre of Conservation of Relics in 
Warsaw, Professor B. Marconi left Poland for 
Canada in order to take over the treasures. The 


take-over took place on 31 December 1960. 
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Galerie AG N ES 
LEFORT 


1504 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


Modern Painting ALLEYN 

Graphies BELLEFLEUR 

Sculpture BERGERON 
BORDUAS 
BOWLES 
BRAITSTEIN 
BRUSSET 
CHARBONNEAU 
DEROUIN 
DUMOUCHEL 
FERRON 
GAGNON 
GENDRON 
GIGUERE 
LANDORI 
LEWIS 
MATTE 
MAYRS 
McEWEN 
RACKUS 
STEINHOUSE 
VANIER 
VOYER etc. 


Atists 
Weskshep 


Classes in drawing, 
painting, sculpture and 
pottery 


Basic and advanced groups 


Special monthly arrange- 
ments for out-of-town 
students 


623 SHERBOURNE ST. (Rear), 
TORONTO WA. 2-5922 


@ GORDANEER 
@ GENDRON 

e WOOD 

@ TILLER 

@ HANSON 

@ MEARES 

@ BARNES 

@ ROSENTHAL 

DAMBERGS 

SCHNEIDER 

@ KOLENC 

@ CHATFIELD 

FIELD 

© GOETZ 

@ BECHTEL 

@ KOPMANIS 

@ MAYA 

@ ELPHICK 
@TAKASHIMA 
TOWNSEND 


WRITE FOR 
EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


THE 
WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


1456 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 
Goodridge Roberts 

David Messer 

Arthur Villeneuve 

Pierre Lavarenne 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY LEADING CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS Claude Venard 


MONTREAL 


GAL in camaian Fine Ar 


103 Queen Street, Ottawa, Canada 


Exhibitions of contemporary Canadian painting and sculpture/Canadian and imported arts and crafts 
of distinction/Good design for contemporary decor/Custom framing /Restoration/Valuations 


paintings + graphic art + ceramics + contemporary furnishings 
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This submission — which is participated in by 
most of the important cultural magazines in 
Canada ~ has been written from the point of 
view which results from a deep and abiding 
concern for the health of the arts in Canada and 
an equally deep and abiding conviction - which 
we trust is now beyond dispute — namely, that 
the appreciation of the arts by the greatest 
number of Canadians is absolutely essential to 
the future development of this country as a 
nation. 

Canada has always been a victim of its geog- 
raphy. The fact that artists of all kinds may be 
separated from each other and from their audi- 
ences by thousands of miles makes the need for 
a healthy, strong and vigorous cultural press 
even greater. When one compares the relative 
facility enjoyed by Europeans, for example, in 
participating in the cultural activities of their 
respective countries, it becomes obvious that 

in Canada, where such participation is made 
virtually impossible by vast distances between 
centres, some substitute for this direct form of 
participation must be encouraged. This re- 
sponsibility has been discharged by the cultural 
magazines for some years now. Asa result of 
the, in our opinion, totally inadequate cover- 
age given to art, literature and music in the 
popular press, the cultural magazines provide, 
in effect, the only serious forum of communi- 
cation between the artist and his public. More- 
over, they give Canadians a serious and well- 
balanced view of an indigenous creativity of 
which they would have every reason to be 
proud — were it only possible to bring it to 
their attention. Ifa sense of national conscious- 
ness, or purpose, is ever born in Canada, its 
realization will, in large measure, have resulted 
from the stimulation provided by these 
periodicals. 

And yet the problems which confront these 
magazines are becoming more pressing every 
year. Forced by constantly rising costs and a 
consequent inability to compete with the ever 
more insistent claims made upon people’s 
leisure time by television and the mass circula- 
tion media, they only stay alive by virtue of 
having largely unpaid staffs, and by donations 
from public and private sources. In the face of 
rising costs their circulations stay more or less 
static for lack of any ability to stimulate an in- 
crease in their number of subscribers. 

Your petitioners, however, do not hope for 
relief by looking with envy upon the success of 
other periodicals. Quite the reverse. We can 
see nothing but benefit accruing to the people 
of Canada arising out of their subscribing to 
such magazines as Domus, The Architectural 
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ON BEHALF OF CANADA'S CULTURAL MAGAZINES 


The text of a Submission to the Royal Commission on Publications 
by the Society for Art Publications, Ottawa 


Review, L’Oeil, The Connoisseur, Graphis, The 
Studio, Encounter, The Paris Review, The Atlantic 
Monthly, Art News, to name only a very few. 
Furthermore, we cannot see how the imposi- 
tion of taxes or any other protective measure 
on any foreign periodicals would assist in the 
enrichment of our cultural life. We take it for 
granted that competition is the essence of a 
free society and that such competition is not 
only legitimate but highly desirable. 
Instead, your petitioners look to the commis- 
sioners to recommend measures to the Govern- 
ment of Canada which, while aot harming the 
legitimate interests of anyone, would, if imple- 
mented, go far to relieve the situation now 
facing this important segment of Canadian 
periodical publishing. 
Our proposals concern the problems of main- 
taining and increasing the circulations of these 
cultural periodicals. As a result of their in- 
ability to stimulate a rise in the number of their 
subscribers, for reasons that will soon be ap- 
parent, their circulations remain more or less 
limited to the circles of the already convinced 
and, therefore, cannot possibly perform the 
educational job for which most of them were 
designed. Promotion is one of the most ex- 
pensive aspects of periodical publishing today, 
and while it is not likely that any of the partici- 
pants in this submission are ever likely to be 
able to afford to advertise themselves as effec- 
tively as the mass circulation media do — and 
without wanting to express anything so hereti- 
cal as a desire that they should — we neverthe- 
less feel that there are a variety of areas in 
which the Government of Canada could 
demonstrate in a concrete way the importance 
it attaches to what these magazines represent, 
by granting: 

i) Exemption from the 11% federal sales 

tax 


ii) The substitution of second class mailing 
privileges for those now obtaining for 
the mailing of promotional literature 


iii) The use of government-owned mailing 
systems to promote cultural magazines 


iv) The purchase of cultural magazines by 
the government for distribution abroad 


i) Exemption from the 11% federal sales 
tax is desirable not only for the production of 
the periodicals (in which they are already ex- 
empt), but for promotion as well. Relief from 
taxation on production is small comfort indeed 
if there is taxation on the means of bringing 
this production to the attention of the public. 
This taxation is doubly onerous as it serves 


merely to reduce by 11% the value of grants 
and donations received by the non-profit 
organizations which publish these periodicals. 
We therefore propose that the periodicals should 
be exempted completely from this tax. 

ii) The cost of postage is, more than any 
other factor, what prevents these periodicals 
from being able to advertise themselves ade- 
quately. Assume that a magazine is able to take 
advantage of an offer to circularize 50,000 
names. A modestly handsome mailing piece 
will cost about 1¢ each, but the postage will 
add 2¢ (or $1,000) to this cost. This of course 
is sufficiently prohibitive to be completely 
preventive — particularly as more than one 
mailing may be required in order to guarantee 
a reasonable return. Inasmuch as a reasonable 
return is from one to two percent, it may be 
argued that this is a oun method of stimu- 
lating circulation. It is, however, the one mainly 
used with greatest success by the mass circula- 
tion media and is at present, for the reasons 
given, beyond the budget of cultural magazines 
in this country. We therefore propose that some 
method of reducing postage expenses be found 
to enable these magazines to promote them- 
selves adequately. (One suggestion would be 
to allow them to use, under special licence, 
second class mail — at 2¢ a lb. - for the mailing 
of such promotions.) 

iii) The federal government, through its 
agencies such as the Printing Bureau in Hull, 
possesses several hundred thousand Addresso- 
graph and Speedaumat plates which it uses to 
advertise its own publications to households 
throughout Canada. The mind boggles at the 
possibilities for cultural enlightenment if the 
government felt that it was worth while to put 
the resources of this enormously efficient de- 
partment to the task — once or twice a year - of 
bringing these magazines to the attention of 
the thousands of people who do not know 
about them, but whose lives would be en- 
riched by this knowledge. 

iv) We further submit that federal aid could 
serve a doubly useful purpose if the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs would, from its own 
vote, buy substantial numbers of these cultural 
publications for distribution abroad. (At least 
1500 copies would be needed to meet the De- 
partment’s minimal potential circulation.) 
Purchase of the magazines by the government 
would help to bring down the unit cost of 
publication and it would, at the same time, 
provide the Canadian government with a re- 
markably inexpensive way of projecting 
Canada’s cultural achievements throughout 
the world. 
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Inasmuch as our proposals call for aspects of 
governmental assistance, there arise two 
uestions: 

the first is, Can the concessions requested in 
this submission be acceded to on behalf of the 
cultural magazines only and not be, in fairness, 
extended to the periodical press as a whole? 
While the terms of reference of this submission, 
as has already been stated, are exclusively con- 
cerned with the welfare of the nation’s cultural 
periodicals, it should be stated that it is our 
conviction that if the people of Canada (takin 
into account the relative smallness of our se 
ation) wish to have a vigorous, independent 
periodical press at all, it must, like other things, 
be paid for in some way. 

the second is, Should the Government of 
Canada become involved in the arts, and, if so, 
would not such involvement represent a serious 
loss of independence by the arts? To this we 
would say that the government, through its 
agencies, is already so involved and that no 
particular loss of ne has ensued. 
Your petitioners are fully aware that in this 
submission discussion has deliberately been 
restricted to a single aspect of what is in itself 
but a single aspect of Canadian periodical 
publishing. It is fully realized by the partici- 
pants that other, larger, periodicals have other, 
presumably larger, problems with which the 
commissioners will have to deal. Nevertheless, 
your petitioners humbly request you to con- 
sider their proposals as ones which are dictated 


neither by envy of other people’s well-deserved 
success nor by the desire for protection from 
other people’s achievements. 

This submission has the support of the follow- 
ing publications: 


Canadian Art, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Canadian Authors Association, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian Commentator, 
Toronto, Ontario 

The Canadian Forum, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Canadian Literature, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

The Canadian Music Journal, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Culture, 

Quebec City, Quebec 

The Fiddlehead, 

Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Liberté 60, 

Montreal, Quebec 

Prism, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Tamarack Review, 

Toronto, Ontario 


Vie des Arts, 
Montreal, Quebec 


EM. 3-3485 


THE ART GALLERY 
OF TORONTO 


317 DUNDAS STREET WEST 


The Twenty-fourth Parliament 


CANADA 


Le Vingt-quatriéme Parlement 


Published by Authority of 
the Speakers of the Senate 
and of the House of Commons 


Publication authorisée par 
le Président du Sénat 
et l’Orateur de la 
Chambre des communes 


401 photos, bound in white buckram 
and stamped in real gold, dust jacket. 
A limited number of copies available at 
$10 from PAUL ARTHUR AND 
ASSOCIATES LTD, 52 ALEXANDER 
STREET, OTTAWA 2 


March 18th to April 16th 


ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


April 15th to May 14th 


ALFRED PELLAN RETROSPECTIVE 


OF BRITISH COLUMBI/ 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
VANCOUVER 8, B.C., CANADA 


‘se 
instrumental, choral, opera 
jean erdman e hans beer e robert gill @ alan jarvis 
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As supervisor of art in a rapidly expanding 
community, I have naturally come to some 
conclusions during the last seven years of ob- 
serving the art programs that are being pro- 
vided for the children of Canada. Two of these 
conclusions seem to me to be most important. 
The first is that the quality of school art (where 
it is not in the hands of competent specialist 
teachers) decreases steadily as one passes through 
the grades from one to eight, the poorest pro- 
grams being found in grades seven to eight. 
The second conclusion is that it is high time we 
took a close look at ‘free expression’ and at the 
so-called ‘creative’ art programs, and clearly 
define what we mean by these terms. 

The reasons for these less-than-adequate pro- 
grams in the senior public school grades are 
not hard to find. They lie both in the children 
themselves and in the notions that their teachers 
have in regard to teaching art to these children. 
Since much has been written already about the 
pre-adolescent child and his problems, it is not 
my intention to dwell upon these in this article. 
It is with the popular interpretation of the terms 
‘free expression’ and ‘creative art’ that I wish 
to deal. 

If we consider this term ‘creativity’ carefully, 
we must come to the conclusion that there is a 
vast difference between the human capacity to 
create, and the divine. It is not given to the 
human being to create in the divine sense, that 
is, to make something out of nothing. Even 
the creative artist is not creative in this sense. 
What he does do is to develop, enlarge, build 
upon, engage in some original thinking about 
something that has been produced before, or 
during his time, by other artists working under 
similar conditions of creativity. 

In his essay, On Creative Ability in Art, Thomas 
Munro of the Cleveland Museum of Art has 
this to say: 

“Adult artists often make excessive claims of 
complete originality. They feel it an admission 
of inferiority to recognize that they have learned 
from their predecessors, and especially that they 
have learned from their contemporaries. . . All 
artists build upon the past, upon traditions and 
upon recent tendencies in their field . .. The 
basic error lies in the implication that any artists 
or any work of art can be completely original.’ 
Now, if this is so, and I believe firmly that it is, 
if this is the way of things with the mature 
person, who, because of innate desire and abil- 
ity, has deliberately chosen the arts as his field 
of endeavour, it is most important that we re- 
member this fact when we are dealing with a 
class of children, the majority of whom do not 
have a great deal of this innate drive or ability 
in creative expression. We are merely deluding 
ourselves if we think that the creative spark 
burns brightly in all our children. It is often a 
faint spark indeed, and sometimes when it does 
burn brightly, it is not only the field of the 
visual arts that it illuminates, but music, poetry, 
drama or the dance as well. 
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ART IN THE CLASSROOM 


The truth of this is abundantly evident when 
we examine the products of the average crea- 
tive art exercises for the grades seven and eight. 
In the majority of cases these examples are dis- 
appointing to the children, and frustrating to 
the teacher. These results are not hard to ac- 
count for, and the reason usually lies in the 
teacher’s failure to understand the functioning 
of creative ability in children, and specifically, 
a failure to provide a fertile soil in which the 
child’s creativity can grow, flourish, and finally 
blossom. 

It is freely acknowledged that it is not enough 
to provide materials and direct a class to paint 

a picture; neither is it enough merely to add 
motivation to this procedure. All too often the 
teacher defeats her own purpose by an un- 
realistic attitude towards the children’s capacity 
for creativity, and brings about a resignation 
to being a failure in many children whose crea- 
tive ability is not very high. This is indeed an 
unfortunate result for a program ostensibly de- 
signed to provide the inner satisfaction of the 
creative act. Secondly, we must realize that the 
creative act is never an act of isolation, the sole 
product of some flash of momentary inspira- 
tion. All masterpieces of creativity in any field 
are end products — often produced after much 
trial and error, and during which the under- 
standing, skills, and facts necessary to achieve 
the objective of the creative impulse are ac- 
quired. 

In senior public school art we must realize that 
there is teaching to be done by the teacher, and 
learning by the pupil. It is only when such a 
program is provided that art can contribute 
what it is capable of contributing to the educa- 
tion of the child; it is only by such programs 
that we can remove the ugly appellation that 

is so often applied to school art (and with some 
justification) that it is a frill. 

Now it is not my intention to advocate a return 
to earlier methods of teaching art in which the 
product of the lesson was deemed to be more 
important than the development of the child 
who produced it. I am suggesting, however, 
that the pendulum has in the last few decades 
reached the opposite limit of its swing. It is 
surely foolish to believe that the former methods 
of teaching art had no merits whatsoever. 

It is just as foolish to believe in the utter per- 
fection of modern methods. Fifty years ago, 
children were subjected to a rigidly dictated 
program, the object of which was to provide 
the child with certain skills. The pity of it is 
that the child was never required to use these 
skills in a creative manner. The acquisition of 
skills, however, is not an undesirable thing in 
itself, any more than completely uninhibited 
free expression is desirable. As an over-emphasis 
of the former led to the complete repression of 
the individual, so the over-emphasis of the lat- 
ter leads to licence, lack of purpose, waste of 
materials and far more importantly, to waste 


of time at a critical period of the child’s life. 


Let us have free expression by all means - bu: 
let us instruct the child so that he acquires th 
necessary skills, and understanding with wh:ch 
to make adequate expression. Without this 
and the self-discipline that the exercise of th se 
skills demand, free expression is just as unsatis- 
factory as the former dictated programs. 

A pre-requisite to the achievement of these 
goals, is the planned program similar to those 
we provide in teaching other subjects in the 
scheol curriculum. For example, when devis- 
ing the creative English program, we plan to 
teach specific skills in a logical sequence, in 
order that the pupils may write with increasing 
facility. There is no reason that I can see to 
suppose that we can successfully teach a crea- 
tive art program in a manner different from 
this. The art lessons which follow each other 
haphazardly, week by week without sequence 
or development, are fore-doomed to failure, 
and inevitably end in boredom for the child, 
and frustration for the teacher. The argument 
that the product doesn’t matter — it is the doing 
that matters is good only up to a point. I can 
accept this for the aim of certain lessons during 
the total program; I cannot accept this as the 
aim of a year’s program. The program which 
devotes itself entirely to providing creative ex- 
periences for the children without consideration 
of that which is created, falls far short of satis- 
faction. For example, the child who is painting 
in exactly the same manner in June as he was 
in September has not enjoyed a truly creative 
program, in spite of all the creative experi- 
ences he has endured during the intervening 
months. Besides experiencing the joys of crea- 
tive activity, the child must surely learn some- 
thing during the art program, and in order to 
learn, he must be stimulated to think, for little 
learning can take place without some thinking 
being involved. New theories of motivation 
stress that children learn because they feel in- 
creasing power in their mastery of various 
school tasks, but it is just this mastery that our 
present art programs fail to promote. Learning 
also involves repetition, and the learner needs 
to perceive how his new learning can be used 
to tackle new problems. Since the whole pro- 
cess of communication through the visual and 
plastic arts involves the manipulation of vari- 
ous media, the child must first be introduced 
to the medium or the technique; then provided 
with the stimulus to explore and develop that 
medium or technique and thus increase his 
skills and understanding. Only then may he 
express himself with freedom, power, insight 
and feeling, and with a great deal more satis- 
faction as he reviews his mastery over his tools. 
When the teacher embarks upon such a pro- 
gram, the children are quick to respond, for 
they realize that this time they are going to 
learn something; that this program is going to 
help them to increase their ability to do what 
they want to do. 

If, therefore, the art program in our schools is 
to fulfil its proper function, we must give 
some very careful consideration to what we 
mean by creativity and free expression. .G.T. 
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TH E The main problem of the craftsman in Canada is a lack of awareness that the professiona! 
craftsman exists at all. Canadians, for all their nationalism, are importing antiques, Danish 
CRAFTSMAN = dem furnishings, and English bone china. But they refuse to accept local craftsmen of 
equal, if not superior, ability. Perhaps this is because craft has its amateur connotation. There e 
| | C A N A D A are too few who accept the craftsman as a professional and not as a hobbyist. He is a serious 
artist, who is using media other than oil or granite. Although he is mainly producing 
functional objects, he still has to design, compose, and execute with the same meticulous 
honesty as any other artist. We have such craftsmen in Canada. 


Canadian craftsmen spend most of their time on creation and production. They have very 
little left for anything else. Naturally they promote themselves whenever and wherever they 
have the chance, but this is never frequently enough to bring their work to public attention. 
How many professional craft exhibitions are seen in galleries or museums, unless they be of 
the crafts of the past? Does the craftsman of today have to wait centuries before being worthy 
of acceptance by these institutions? The craftsman of the past was an integral part of his time 
and his society. He worked with the builders of fine buildings. What, however, will our 
future generations admire about our time? 


Another problem for the Canadian professional craftsman is his lack of organization. He has 
no unifying body to assist him with such other problems as the promotion of his work 
through exhibitions or competitions. Nor has he any meeting ground where he can exchange 
ideas. We have various organizations in Canada, which promote handicrafts on different 
levels, but these organizations or affiliations, many of them government sponsored, are 
mostly of the community recreation type and are for amateurs. These organizations are not 
helpful. In effect they are detrimental to the professional artist, who cannot belong to them 
any more than a painter can belong to a club for paint-by-numbers artists. However, the 
amateur needle-pointer, the lady who crochets or hooks maple leaf rugs to case her boredom 
gets more recognition and chances to exhibit — and more coverage in the newspapers — than 
a serious professional craftsman. 


Last summer I attended the north west regional conference of the American Craftsmen’s 
Council, at San Juan. Problems of every nature were discussed and the personal philosophy 
of each craftsman was aired. Design, quality and production problems were also discussed 
and experiences exchanged. Other practical aspects of craftsmanship were positively 
approached, and steps taken to exchange exhibitions. There is no real equivalent in Canada 
of the American Council. 


Lastly there is the question of aesthetic and professional honesty. Not all our craftsmen are 
convinced of their artistic duty to produce their best. And yet, only this will show their 
superiority to the dilettante pseudo-craftsmen in their midst. It does not help to complain 
about the work of amateurs. Only the honest, creative, and hard working craftsman will see 
his work endure. The citizens of the crafts community should co-operate with each other 
since they all are striving towards a mutual goal. The silversmith should be as interested in 
the potter’s work (or the woodworker’s or the weaver’s) as he is in his own work. Through 
this mutual interest, we shall become better men, and better craftsmen. BOB OLDRICH 
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CONTRASTS 


There are four major ways of producing ce- 
ramic ware. The simplest and most ancient is 
the pinch method, in which the ball of clay is 
pinched out by the fingers to produce the bowl 
or shape required. More complex is the coil 
method, in which a piece is built up by coiling 
long sausage-shaped strips of clay round and up 
in a spiral to complete the design. Most popu- 
lar is, of course, the use of the potter’s wheel to 
shape the pieces. Another boo Ber with a long 
tradition is the slab method, so called because 

it depends upon construction using rolled slabs 
of clay which adhere to each other by means of 
liquid clay or slip. It is interesting to compare 
on this page the work of two leading craftsmen, 
both using, in this case, the slab method, but 
working from two completely different points 
of view, with quite different results. 


In speaking of his own work, it is significant 
that Walter Drohan uses the aa construc- 
tion. Thus it is that, while he uses the elements 
of pottery, his emphasis is on the sculptural 

aspect of the form. Even in his more utilitarian 
work, as in the double-walled fireclay flower- 
pot, he aims to distil the pot forms to the point 
where the sculptural wae of the pot is Jomi- 
nant. He only uses a glaze and other surface 
decoration where the form, as sculpture, re- 
quires it. 


Helen Copeland on the other hand is mainly 
interested in pottery formed ona potter’s wheel. 
Thus when she uses slab building, as she has 
done in the pieces illustrated, the work pro- 
duced will be a variation rather than a com- 
pletely different approach. In this it is significant 
that she combines in one piece both slab and 
wheel techniques. This she could not do if her 
basic approach to either method were not com- 
pletely harmonious. This enables her to indulge 
in her other major interest which is the devel- 
opment of new glazes and original decoration. 
For example, she has developed a very pleasing 
opaque satin matt glaze suitable for stoneware, 
which is fired in the kiln to a temperature of 
2345°F. The formula for this glaze is: 


Feldspar (LU) 56.0 grams 
Tennessee ballclay 4.0 grams 
Dolomite 15.0 grams 
Talc 15.0 grams 
Flint 10.0 grams 
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HELEN COPELAND 
Trained at Central Technical School, Toronto; 
Alfred University, New York. Major exhibi- 
tions: Stratford, Ontario, 1958, 1959, 1960; 
Syracuse, New York, 1956, 1960; Ostend, 
Belgium, 1959; Vicenza, Italy, 1960; cultural 
exchange, Geneva, Switzerland, 1960; Awards: 
Drakenfeld award and other prizes at the 
C.N.E.; Silver Medal, Ostend, Belgium, 1959. 
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WALTER DROHAN. Stone flowers. Slab construction. Fireclay 


HELEN COPELAND 
Branch bottle 
Slab built, thrown top, inlay 


decoration. Stoneware 


HELEN COPELAND. Vase. Slab built, thrown top, glaze trailing. Earthenware 
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WALTER DROHAN 

Trained at Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art, Calgary; Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Michigan. Major exhibitions: Canadian 
Ceramics, 1959; Syracuse, New York, 1960; 
one man shows in Calgary, Saskatoon. Awards: 
Canadian Ceramics 1959, Grand Award, stone- 
ware, as well as two additional awards for 
stoneware. 


WALTER DROHAN. Flowerpot. Double-walled. Fireclay 


THE CANADIAN 
GUILD OF POTTERS 


The Guild was formed in 1934 with the purpose 
of raising and maintaining high standards of 
art and craftsmanship. With this in mind, two- 
day workshops were begun in 1950 with the 
inspired assistance of the Toronto Board of 
Education. These were conducted at the Central 
Technical School in Toronto. The first was led 
by Bernard Leach, an eminent British potter, 
who learned his craft in Japan. Each year these 
workshop sessions are held with illustrated lec- 
tures and practical demonstrations by distin- 
guished and talented artist potters. Daniel 
Rhodes, Jean Cartier, Karen Karnes, David 
Weinrib, Franz Wildenhain, Robert Turner 
and Nicholas Vergette have given freely of their 
ideas and methods. Their influence and guid- 
ance is of inestimable value. Here one of the 
principal aims of the Guild is in practical oper- 
ation; that of being a medium of exchange of 
aesthetic and technical information to the 
membership. Another aim is the promotion of 
exhibitions of high quality. Perhaps the accept- 
ance and appreciation of Canadian ceramics at 
the World’s Fair in Brussels, at the Ceramic 
National Exhibition in Syracuse, N.Y., at the 
international ceramic show in Ostend, Belgium, 
at Vicenza in Italy, and at the cultural exchange 
in Geneva, Switzerland, tell the story that 
Canadians are making their mark in this most 
ancient of art skills. 

The Canadian Guild of Potters has been re- 
quested to collect and send exhibitions to 
Florence, Italy, in 1961, and to the third inter- 
national ceramic exhibit in Prague in 1962. 
Here in Canada, the fourth biennial national 
exhibition, Canadian Ceramics of 1961, opens 
in April at the Royal Ontario Museum in 
Toronto. This is sponsored by the Canadian 
Guild of Potters, in association with the nation- 
al headquarters of the Canadian Handicraft 
Guild, the Potters Club of Montreal, and the 
British Columbia Potters Guild. This same ex- 
hibition will be shown at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts in May. In the past, a selected ex- 
hibit has toured the central Canadian cities. 
This year, however, an extensive tour is being 
organized by the Western Art Circuit. Winni- 
peg, Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary 
and Vancouver will be showing the exhibit 
during the next year. There is a possibility that 
the eastern provinces may have this national 
exhibit after the western tour. If this can be ar- 
ranged, another step will have been taken to- 
wards national recognition of the fact that 
Canada has some very fine artist potters. 

RUTH DOUET 
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In the November 1960 issue of Canadian Art 
we showed some examples of the tiles, bricks, 
and murals created by Claude Vermette of Ste 
Adéle, Quebec. In her article, Irene Kon stated 
that fifteen years of work, study and research 
had confirmed in him the belief that ceramics 
have great possibilities in the treatment of sur- 
faces and should be integrated with architecture 
rather than applied to it. For those who weary 
of our monotonously uniform modern build- 
ings, Claude Vermette’s materials open new 
and exciting possibilities. 


In June 1960 Claude Vermette was invited to 
exhibit at the University of California in San 
Francisco. Leading ceramists and architects at- 
tended the opening and were unanimously 
enthusiastic. David Perlman, in the course of a 
broadcast, said that the professors and students 
of the school of architecture were astounded at 
the beauty of this work, and William Wurster, 
dean of architecture, said it was a unique con- 
tribution to the unifying of art and architecture. 
As acontrast to the more intimate character of 
the work described on the previous pages of 
this issue of Canadian Fine Crafts, and because 
we feel that Vermette has made a contribution 
to Canadian craftsmanship at the international 
level, we have included here a photographic 
tour of his studio. Those who know something 
about pottery will find interesting contrasts 
with their own experience — such as the substi- 
tution of the large mechanical press for the 
small studio potters rolling pin. Those who are 
not so familiar with the interior of a small 
studio might like to refer to the January 1961 
issue of Canadian Fine Crafts where they will 
see an excellent contrast between the studio of 
Claude Vermette and that of the late Konrad 
Sadowski. 
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INDUSTRIAL GRAFTS 


CLAUDE VERMETTE 

in his studio-workshop in Ste Adele. The lighting 
and layout is designed for maximum efficiency and 
case of movement. Large areas of floor space are re- 
quired for laying out mural designs, while the tables 
allow for preparing sections of them 


1 Using a mechanical press to mould clay tiles 
from originally designed dies. In this operation 
the mould is filled with dry clay, and then sub- 


mitted to extreme pressure in the press 


(Photos: Canada Wide, Montreal) 
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4 The glazed tiles are then fired in an industrial 
kiln, the temperature depending on the ma- 
terials used. Here the kiln is being loaded with 
stacks of tiles 


5 In certain cases Vermette uses his workshop 
floor to compose his murals, in order to be cer- 
tain of the total effect 


2 Here the operator is lifting the pressed tile out 
of the die, after which it will be allowed to dry 


3 The dried tiles are then coated with glaze, or “ 
enamel, according to the pre-arranged design 
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VISIT TO A STUDIO 


MOLLY SATTERLY 

(Mrs A. L. M. Grzedzielski) 

Studied at the Central Technical School, To- 
ronto, at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
London, England and at New York State Col- 
lege of Ceramics. Exhibited in Canadian Ce- 
ramics 19$$, 1957 and 1958; at the Brussels 
World’s Fair; and at the Ceramic National 
Exhibition, Syracuse, in 1947. 


Soup jug. 11” high, Tan stoneware 

“Care must be taken to turn the lip of the spout 
down enough to prevent drips. I put a second 
handle low down on the front of this jug be- 
cause its weight, when filled, is distributed to 
the rear of the main handle. This loss of lever- 
age increases the strain on the wrist of the pour- 
ing arm. As the level of the contents drops to 
half full, the weight is then concentrated im- 
mediately below the main handle, as shown in 
the illustration, and control is adequate. Again 
I have formed the spout, handle and knob on 
the wheel in order to keep their design con- 
sistent with the body of the jug.’ 
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A variety of shapes developed from similar techniques 

“When I sit down at the potter’s wheel I know what I want to make. 
There would be no sense to me to sit down with a lump of clay and expect 
something to happen which was entirely unplanned. However, my ap- 
proach toa Send and to a pot is different. In making a bowl I am conscious 
of enclosing a wide space with a rim. The proportions will be determined 
by the natural spring of the clay, which will hold one kind of curve better 
than another. By “natural spring of the clay” I mean, that when I pull the 
rim of my bowl out and up, the clay rises in a curve which it holds. This 
plastic quality will vary from clay to clay. The proportions of a jug, on 
the other hand, depend on the amount of clay I have to start with, and on 
my need to preserve the natural bellying of the clay as it spins on the 
wheel. This in turn, of course, will depend on the height of the final jug, 


and on the volume I intend to enclose.’ 


Bean pot. 8” high. Grey stoneware 

‘The very simple shape of this pot called for a handle on the lid which 
should be decorative as well as functional. I repeated the pinched shape of 
this handle in the handles of the pot itself. Because of this need for a deco- 
rative element, when I formed the bow] on the wheel from which I would 
cut the handles I quite consciously allowed it to be left ribbed so that the 
= “ry would reflect the rather more developed design of the knob 
on the 
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Beer mugs, jug and bottle 
‘The more decorative quality of the bottle and beer mugs was achieved 
by using a technique in which I mix liquid clay with coloured oxides, and 
brush it over the entire surface generously. Then follows a process of 
brushing on the decoration using a solution of iron oxide. The depth of 
tone at the top and base of each piece is due to the fact that I sprayed them 
with additional iron oxide. The important thing about handles is that 
they should provide ease of holding, being the right size for the hand and 
for the weight involved. In the case of the beer mugs the handles take the 
four fingers of a man’s hand. The handle of the jug is placed high enough 
to balance its contents during pouring. The small loop on the bottle fits 
the thumb. All the handles were thrown on the wheel in the same manner 
as the rim of a shallow bowl. This gives me the opportunity to introduce 
an interesting moulding, using either my fingers or a wooden tool.’ 


Close up view of incisions on a pot, and method of 
making them 

‘Here I have made deep incisions in the pot 
into which I can inlay a glaze of a contrasting 
colour. For example, I may use a dark-brown 
glaze in the incisions, and an off-white or tan 
glaze over the body as a whole. The depth and 
width of the incised line must be sufficient to 
hold an adequate supply of glaze, otherwise 
the design would be obliterated during the 
final firing of the ware. The design itself should 
be simple and bold in treatment. The design is 
drawn on while the clay is still soft, using a 
blunt wooden tool. The quality ofline will vary 
according to the nature of the tool used. The 
width of the line will depend on the scale of the 
piece and on how much one wants to say. I 
also bear in mind the fact that in the case of a 
tall jar or pot one sees only a third of it at any 
onetime, sol am inclined to forma design with 
at least one or two repeats. In the case of a bowl 
one will wish to consider the interior design, 
if there is one, as one unit or movement.’ 


Casserole. 12” diam. Grey stoneware. Decoration 


ivory and dark brown 


‘In making a casserole I wanted a piece that 
would be wide and shallow, yet large enough 
to serve eight. It had to be wide and shallow 
because most recipes call for some kind of crust. 
At the same time the handles and hold for the 
lid had to be designed so they could be 

rasped with a mitted hand. The knob on the 
lid required a neck so that it would not be slip- 
pery. In creating a piece of ware on the wheel 
I think it is wrong not to make the complete 
piece by this method. Therefore, in addition to 
the main bowl, I separately form, on the wheel, 
a small bowl, keeping the design of the handles 
in mind. When it is dry but still plastic, I cut 
sections and shape them to give a good grip, 
allowing for the 10 per cent shrinkage which 
will take place through drying and firing in the 
kiln. For the decoration I partly used a brush, 
and also trailed slip (liquid clay) of a darker 
colour over the ivory brushwork. To trail the 
slip I use a glass tube shaped almost like a pencil 
with a fine-pointed end.’ 
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HELEN DUNCAN 


It was Lao-tse, the Chinese philosopher, who 
said that pots are made of clay, but the hollow 
space in them makes the essence of the pot. 
This essence represents an intangible, deep with- 
in the potter, by which something very personal 
is fused into the work. Helen Duncan has 
developed this attribute, and continues to do so. 
Perhaps there is an inevitability about these 
things. There will be many who will take heart 
at the fact that family duties kept Helen Duncan 
from her craft for thirty years, yet she returned 
to it. She studied in Paris at the Académie 
Julien (Atelier du Paysage) under Jean-Paul Lau- 
rens, and exhibited a self-portrait at the Paris 
salon in 1914. From 1919 to 19$0 she attended 
to her family duties, but from 1950 to 1957 she 
took part-time training at the Central Tech- 
nical School, Toronto. 


PORTRAIT OF A 


CRAFTSMAN 


There are three kinds of success for the practising 
craftsman. There is the inner success through 
the process of creation. There is the outward 
recognition through official awards, and there 
is the critical acclaim of fellow craftsmen. For 
the first, only Helen Duncan can measure its 
extent and depth. For the second, she has won 
many prizes at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, including ‘best in the show,’ and at the 
handicraft section she has twice been awarded 
the prize for ‘best stoneware.’ Her work has 
been exhibited at the Toronto Art Gallery; at 
the Ceramic National, Syracuse; in the 17th, 
r9th, 20th, 21st Ceramic Biennal, of which the 
20th was by invitation; in the Thirty Four 
Nation ceramic exhibition at Ostend, Belgium 
in 1959; in the Canadian Ceramics show of 
1955, 1957, and 1959; in the Stratford exhibi- 
tions in 1958, 1959, and 1960; and in the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition and Canadian Handi- 
craft exhibitions every year from 1951. 
One only has to speak to potters in every part 
of Canada to find one name constantly re- 
ated. There is no doubt that, for the third 
ind of success, Helen Duncan has achieved the 
acclaim of her fellow craftsmen. This is re- 
flected in the fact that she was elected to the 


executive of the Canadian Guild of Potters, and 
served as corresponding secretary from May 
19$1 to May 1958, when she was elected presi- 
dent, the office she still holds. She is greatly 
responsible for the esteem and respect the Guild 
commands. 

Her main interest is in stoneware, formed on 
the potter’s wheel, which is fired at 2345°F. At 
the present time, she is concerned with obtain- 
ing different effects from a very matt glaze, 
used over coloured slips (a covering of liquid 
clay to which metal oxides have been added to 
give colour), on a body formed of three differ- 
ent clays. For some centuries, and with the 
development of more complex glazes, the pot 
became merely a vehicle for iales decoration. 
The form itself, and the essential ‘clay construc- 
tion’ quality receded as the surface grew in im- 
portance. More recently, and rightly so, the 
pendulum has swung back to a more honest 
design and treatment in which the clay itself 
contributes to the expression of the aesthetic 
idea. Once again pottery exhibits the natural 
bareness of its earthy material. It is good that 
Helen Duncan reflects this ideal in her work, 
with her subdued surfaces and her simpler and 
closer relation to the original material. In her 
structural form, the matt glazes complementing 
the clay, we see a serious and competent crafts- 
man again finding her own way of expressing 
the ideas that occupy the contemporary artist 
in a timeworn and often abused material. 
JOHN GILMORE 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


Tue ARCHITECTURE OF JOHN Nasu. By Terence’ 
Davis. 152 pp., 200 illustrations. Toronto: The 
MacMillan Co. of Canada Limited. $10.00. 
Students of architecture everywhere, and not a 
few laymen, will welcome this book on Nash. 
Mr Davis is a young architect who was inspired 
by what he calls the ‘absorbing adventure story’ 
told by Sir John Summerson in his John Nash, 
Architect to George IV. So enthused was he by 
the story that he set off in pursuit of Nash’s 
buildings on a trail that led over most of Eng- 
land and Wales and a good deal of Ireland. The 
result is not a mere album of photographs, but 
a well balanced book in which Sir John Sum- 
merson himself acts as a guide to the work of a 
most complex and difficult man. Few will likely 
know that ‘at sixty, Nash was still a country 
house architect, liberally patronized by rich 
vulgarians, and himself something of a vulgar- 
ian and passably rich. He was married to a 
brassy beauty with no brains, twenty-one years 
his junior.’ Behind him was the work of a life- 
time in Gothic castles, follies, charming houses 
and equally charming churches like All Souls, 
Langham Place, but ahead, lay the ‘main archi- 
tectural commitments of his life.’ When all else 
is forgotten, it will be for this latter work, for 
Regent Street and the great terraces like Carlton 
House, Regent Park and Chester Terrace, to 
mention only a few, that he will be remem- 
bered. Students of art and architecture in par- 
ticular are indebted to Mr Davis and Sir John 
Summerson for adding so substantially to our 
knowledge of a fascinating period and of the 
work of a most remarkable man. 

E. R. ARTHUR 


Forcers, DEALERS, Experts. Adventures in the 
twilight of Art Forgery. By Sepp Schiiller. 191 pp., 
51 black and white illustrations. London, England: 
Arthur Barker Limited. (Canadian distributors: 
McClelland & Stewart Limited, Toronto.) $6.00. 
This is a most entertaining book that deserves 

a wide readership. It should appeal to the col- 
lector, to the critic, to the artist, and to the 
layman. 

The most thought provoking frightening sec- 
tions of the book deal with the dogmatic 
pronouncements which have come readily 
from the experts, the ease with which one can 
make a mistake in authentification or attribu- 
tion, and the considerable reluctance the expert 
has in accepting the fact that he has been 
proved wrong. Yet such mistakes are not al- 
ways without benefit. Sepp Schiiller quotes the 
painter Max Liebermann saying, “Art historians 
are not so superfluous after all. If they didn’t 
exist, who would there be to explain, when we 
are dead, that our bad pictures are forgeries?’ 
Thus with humour, erudition, and some excite- 
ment, this book covers a whole history of 
activity in the complex world ofart. J. G. 
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PAINTING IN THE CHINESE MANNER. By Shu-chi 
Chang. Translated by Helen F. Chang. 79 pp., 

42 black and white illus., 32 in colour. New York: 
The Viking Press. $8.25. 

In this book an artist, who was well known to 
Canadian and American audiences for his good- 
will tours on behalf of the Chinese government 
during World War II, sets down not only his 
own way of working, but that of other artists 
before him. We are all too familiar, now that 
non-objective painting has become a popular 
style, with seeing many paintings combine 
considerable technical virtuosity with an al- 
most complete lack of philosophy. Therefore 
it is important to note that in the six canons 
which were laid down by Hsieh Ho during the 
Northern Ch’i Dynasty, and which have, dur- 
ing the past fourteen centuries, become the 
classical standard for all Chinese painters, the 
first refers to the spirit of painting, and its 
rhythmic vitality. Indeed it is this rhythmic 
vitality, or spontaneous outflow of the painter’s 
own spirit, to which all other aspects of Chinese 
painting is subordinate. 

The aim of the author of this book is to discuss 
the spirit of painting, rhythmic vitality, natural 
form and structure, brush techniques, depic- 
tion of subject matter according to its nature, 
colour, composition and selection of subjects, 
the study of classic paintings and the copying 
of ancient masterpieces — all from the point of 
view of a Chinese painter. In this I think he 

has succeeded. His book will appeal to all 
artists, and collectors, particularly in view of 
recent interest in eastern philosophy and aes- 
thetic expression. j.G. 


Napyja. By Andre Breton. Grove Press, Inc., New 
York, 1960. (Canadian distributors: McClelland 
& Stewart Limited, Toronto.) $2.15. 

Anyone interested in the contribution the sur- 
realist movement has made to art and literature 
will find this first novel written in that style 
most illuminating. Published in 1928, four 
years after Breton’s Manifesto of Surrealism, 
which outlines a positive credo going beyond 
its parent’s nihilism (Dadaism), Nadja con- 
tains all the characteristics inherent in this 
movement in both the literary and visual arts. 
Primarily it is a negation of all previous tradi- 
tional canons of literature and art and a striving 
to arrive at the ultimate freedom from logical 
thought, that is, ‘divine disorder.’ Nadja, the 
‘free genius,’ and the ‘soul in limbo,’ symbol- 
izes this ultimate goal. In this peripatetic love 
story, the author and Nadja walk through the 
streets of Paris and strange things happen in a 
surprising order of succession: a darkened 
window, now black, suddenly turns red as it 
is lit up, exactly as Nadja predicted it would. 
The senses are heightened and capable of mar- 
vellous powers: further along Nadja sees a 


hand flaming over the Seine, a hand of fire 
over water; later she sees a blue wind in the 
trees, and so on. Nature as we know it cease; 
to exist: individual concrete objects are scici:- 
tifically examined and intensely experienced in 
isolated instances, and the element of hazard 

in the experiencing of these concrete objects 
take on an almost ecstatic significance. Scien- 
tific examination of chance objects coupled 
with hysteria (or heightened sensation) create 
the desired divine disorder which is the truv 
reality. It transcends any mystical exaltation, 
any consideration of the hereafter; it is, in fact, 
heaven achieved on earth, a kind of mystical 
atheism, allowing what was once thought to 
be absurd, to be now marvellous. Carried over 
into the field of art, we see how these principles 
have been consciously applied by Dali, Chirico, 
Ernst, and in former periods unconsciously by 
Leonardo, Bosch, and Breughel. It is seen in 
the combination of almost photographic real- 
ism of technique (objective scientific observa- 
tion) and an hallucinatory, dream-like quality 
that is achieved by the unusual (chance) juxta- 
position of concrete objects (for example, Dali’s 
Flaming Giraffe). Breton says that “Chirico... 
could paint only when surprised (surprised first 
of all) by certain arrangements of objects, and 
the entire enigma of revelation consisted for 
him in the word, surprise.’ Deriving from this 
is the surrealist credo of what beauty is. In the 
last lines of Nadja Breton describes beauty as 
manifesting itself in one shock after another. It 
is likened to a train in full steam always on the 
point of, but never quite leaving, a railway 
station. Beauty is both static (the ‘fixity’ of 
certain objects in surrealist art) and dynamic 
(its hallucinatory quality). As embodied in 
Nadja’s complete freedom from logical order 
and rules of society, her chaotic subconscious 
instinct, beauty is also convulsive. Thus did the 
surrealists construct a scientific credo out of 
what is primarily a subscious manifestation of 
man’s psyche. C. ARTHUR 


THE DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIoGRAPHY. 
Under the general editorship of Professor George 
W. Brown. The University of Toronto Press. 
The Dictionary of Canadian Biography was 
established as the result of the generous bequest 
of the late James Nicholson, for many years a 
businessman in Toronto, under whose will the 
residuum of his estate was donated to the 
University of Toronto to assist the founding 
of such a dictionary. The bequest being in the 
form of an endowment, the Dictionary will be 
maintained in perpetuity. With the kind co- 
operation of his widow, arrangements were 
made to begin the work in July 1959. The _ 
Dictionary will consist of a chronological series 
of volumes, each arranged alphabetically and 
covering a period of years, the terminal dates 
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being chosen to produce volumes of approxi- 
mately equal size. The date of death will de- 
termine the volume in which each biography 
will appear. Suitable indexes will be provided 
as a key to the contents of the respective vol- 
umes. Bulletins with regard to the plans and 
progress of the Dictionary are issued from time 
to time. The publisher will be pleased to add 
names to the mailing list for bulletins on re- 
quest. Progress Name Lists are also being 
issued in order to obtain comments and sug- 
gestions. All inquiries should be addressed to: 
Dictionary of Canadian Biography, University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Canada. 


Tue Structurist. Edited by Eli Bornstein. Vol- 
ume1, 1960-61. 64 pp., illustrated in black and 
white, plus 4 full-page colour reproductions. (Can- 
adian distributors: The University of Toronto 
Press.) $2.50. 

Structurist art, having first evolved some thirty 
years ago from a synthesis of abstract painting 
and sculpture, is a three-dimensional construc- 
tive art using colour-form in space. The Struc- 
turist focuses its attention upon creative work 
and research pertaining to this development in 
visual art. It is concerned with further growth 
and understanding of fundamental relation- 
ships between Art, Nature and Man. 


THE 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The inclusion of a book in this listing in no 
way precludes the possibility of a review at a 
later date. 


LooKInc AT Pictures. By Sir Kenneth Clark. 
199 pp., 75 illust., 6 in colour. John Murray, 
London, 1960. (Canadian distributors: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Toronto.) $7.50. 
The author’s personal reaction to paintings he 
has seen, to which is brought all the experience 
and knowledge of one of the world’s outstand- 
ing art critics and stylists. 


Mopern Pusicity. 1960/1961. Ed. by Wilfrid 
Walter. 167 pp., 400 illust., 70 in colour. Studio 
Books (Longacre Press Ltd.), London, 1960. $9.50. 
Now in its thirtieth year of publication, this 
edition presents current trends in advertising 
art from 35 countries. 


Pompen & HERCULANEUM. Text by Marcel 
Brion. Photographs by Edwin Smith. Translated 
by John Rosenberg. 237 pp., 132 illust., 50 in colour. 
Elek Books Limited, London, 1960. (Canadian 
distributors: The Ryerson Press, Toronto.) $12.50. 
A vivid impression of the Graeco-Roman city, 


with almost half the book consisting of illustra- 
tions - many of them of painting, sculpture and 
architecture hitherto unpublished. 


An ANTHOLOGY OF CANADIAN Art. Ed. by 
Robert H. Hubbard. 187 pp., 123 illust., 14 in 
colour. Oxford University Press, Toronto, 1960. 
$5.50. 

Selected aspects of Canadian painting, sculpture, 
architecture and the crafts from the mid-seven- 
teenth century to the present with an important 
text which describes Canada’s development 

of individual cultural expression in these arts. 


Tue Face or Toronto. Photographs by Ralph 
Greenhill. Introduction by Alan Gowans. 58 illust. 
Oxford University Press, Toronto, 1960. $3.00. 
Interesting photographs of astutely juxtaposed 
views of the city of documentary, artistic and 
cultural interest. 


Mac ean’s CanaDa. Ed. by Leslie F. Hannon. 
248 pp., 64 pp. illust., 27 in colour. McClelland 
and Stewart Limited, Toronto, 1960. $10.00. 

A collection of articles, stories and photographs 
from the magazine. Contains eight pages of re- 
productions of paintings but no articles on art. 


ONFIDENCE OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
IS OUR GREATEST HERITAGE! 


Eaton’s of Canada has grown in size and importance on customer-confidence—on the faith the 
buying public places not only in the selections and values, but in the descriptions found in Eaton 
Advertisements. One of the first steps in customer-confidence is the realization that what an 
Eaton ad says about goods and prices can be trusted. If we should have any doubts concerning 
claims of quality, the merchandise must be tested and the statements approved by our Research 
Bureau before the descriptions may be used. More important, perhaps than anything else in 
establishing customer-confidence in Eaton’s advertising is the policy laid down by the founder 
of the firm—‘“‘Goods Satisfactory or Money Refunded.” 
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Bruno Bobak of Vancouver is the second an- 
nual resident artist at the University of New 
Brunswick, filling the position in 1960-61 that 
was occupied in 1959-60 by Goodridge Roberts 
of Montreal. Since Bruno was accompanied to 
Fredericton by his artist-wife Molly Lamb, the 
university has in fact added two valuable mem- 
bers to its art colony. Both have adapted them- 
selves quickly to the new environment, and 
have already made a vital contribution not 
only to the artistic life of the university but 
also to that of the city of Fredericton, the 
province of New Brunswick, and indeed to 
that of the Atlantic Provinces. Both of them 
have addressed groups in Fredericton, and 
Bruno has served on the jury of the Maritime 
Exhibition at the Beaverbrook Gallery and of 
the Travelling Exhibition of the Maritime Art 
Association, and will help to select the prize 
winners in the Atlantic Awards Exhibition at 
Dalhousie University in Halifax this spring. 
Bruno Bobak was born in Poland in 1923 and 
came to Canada in 1925. His early boyhood 
was spent in various Ontario cities, including 
Hamilton and Windsor, and in 1936 he settled 
with his parents in Toronto. There he studied 
under Arthur Lismer at the Children’s Art 
Centre, and under Carl Schaefer and Elizabeth 
Wyn Wood at the Central Technical School. 
He joined the Canadian Army as a sapper in 
1942, and while in training in England won the 
Canadian Army Art Competition. This led 

to his transfer to the Historical Section of the 
Army as a War Artist. After his discharge, 
Bobak spent several years in Ottawa as an ar- 
tist attached to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Since 1948 he has made his home 
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BRUNO BOBAK AT U.N.B. 


by Desmond Pacey 


in Vancouver, where until 1957 he taught in 
the Vancouver School of Art. In the latter year 
he was awarded a Canadian Government Over- 
seas Fellowship, spending the year 1957-58 
mainly in England where he took classes at the 
Central School of Art and Crafts and the 
London County Council Guilds and Art 
School. He was in Europe again during the 
winter of 1959 and the summer of 1960. He 
plans to return to Europe in May, at the end of 
his U.N.B. appointment, and expects to do a lot 
of painting in London, the misty atmosphere 
of which he finds much to his taste. 

Bobak says that he was thrilled to have the op- 
portunity of becoming resident artist at U.N.B. 
Although he had never seen New Brunswick 
before, he had always envisioned its landscape 
as eminently paintable — and he has not been 
disappointed. He knew something of the work 
done at the u.N.B. Art Centre by Pegi Nicol, 
Lucy Jarvis, Fritz Brandtner, and Alfred Pinsky, 
and was anxious to see the centre in action. He 
was above all, however, attracted by the op- 
portunity to paint for an academic year with 
the minimum of formal obligations. He has 
taken full advantage of the opportunity, too. 
Installed in his well-lighted studio on the crest 
of the university hill, with a panoramic view 
of Fredericton, the Saint John River, and the 
distant hills before him, he has done more 
painting during this Fall and Winter than at 
any other comparable period in his life. 

Iasked Bruno if he felt that as a resident artist 
at the university he was something of a tame 
lion on display, and he replied that although 
there was a certain feeling of responsibility 
attached to such a post it had not in any sig- 
nificant way inhibited his sense of freedom. 

At first he was somewhat fearful of becoming 
over-involved in student and faculty organ- 
izations, but he has found the demands made 
upon him to be very slight, and he feels that 
the contacts he has made with students in the 
Art Centre, and with faculty members at meet- 
ings of the Humanities Association and such 
groups, have been stimulating and creative in 
their effect. He has found the proximity of the 
University Library a great boon, and he has 
enjoyed the opportunities provided by the 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery. Above all, perhaps, 
he has found it most interesting to discover at 
first-hand what is going on in the artistic life 
of the Atlantic Provinces. 

On the basis of what he has seen — and the op- 
portunity to serve on the juries of several 
Maritime shows has meant that he has seen far 
more in a short time than would ordinarily be 
possible - he has formed a high opinion of the 
work being produced in this part of Canada. 
He feels that in some respects Maritime artists 


work at a disadvantage: their relative isolation 
from large galleries, exhibitions, and dealer, 
makes it more difficult for them to get the 
national recognition which is their due. On 
the other hand, their relatively small numbers 
makes it more possible for them to get finan- 
cial encouragement in the way of grants and 
fellowships from the Canada Council. He does 
not feel that the quality of work being pro- 
duced in this area in any way justifies Alan 
Jarvis’s remark that the Maritimes are an artistic 
backwater. He felt that the work submitted for 
the Maritime Exhibition of the Beaverbrook 
Gallery was comparable with that submitted 
to an open regional exhibition in any part of 
Canada or indeed in the United Kingdom. He 
did find that the painters of this area were less 
interested in following current fashions, and 
more ready to seek individual modes of ex- 
pression and technique, and generally to be 
more non-conformist. He felt that their work 
in general showed a closer affinity with nature 
than that of, say, Montreal, and that they were 
less interested in the merely decorative in art 
and more concerned with nature. He men- 
tioned Alex Colville, Lawren Harris Jr., Miller 
Brittain, and Jack Humphrey as examples of 
New Brunswick painters who are likely to 
have a permanent place in Canadian art. 

Of his own aims as a painter, Bruno Bobak 
says that his chief concern is to get humanity 
back into painting. By this he doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean painting the human figure, though 
figures are playing an increasing part in his 
more recent paintings, but treating any subject, 
be it landscape, still life, or abstraction, from a 
specifically human point of view. For example, 
he has done since coming to New Brunswick 
several paintings of Saint John (a city which, 
incidentally, again in contrast with the editor 
of this magazine, he considers fascinating), and 
in them he has by the use of warm colours and 
soft contours tried to suggest the human 
warmth and hospitality which pervade that 
otherwise somewhat bleak port city. Bobak 
finds himself moving more and more, perhaps 
to some extent under the influence of the great 
Norwegian expressionist Edvard Munch (con- 
tact with whose work he describes as the most 
exciting thing that has happened to him in 
recent years), towards expressionism. He is 
obsessed at the moment with the violence of 
the world situation, and with the mixed emo- 
tions of attraction, repulsion, fascination and 
fear that this arouses in him. He wants to put 
forward a pacifist attitude, though not one that 
could be reduced to any neat formula. In 
several recent studies, his own rather tortured 
face peers out of pictures in the background of 
which human figures are contorted in violent 
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agony, and the figures are enclosed in violent 
reds and purples which suggest a nightmare 
world oe rapacity or selfish lust. 

Speaking of the international art scene, Bobak 
welcomes the return to realism, provided that 
it is not confused with the merely naturalistic 
rendering of things as they are. The kind of 
realism he values is that illustrated in Picasso’s 
Guernica, or Henry Moore’s recent series of 
sculptures of dying warriors, where a specific 
statement is made out of a general incident 
rather than a general statement out of a specific 
incident. He thinks that the best painters have 
never deserted the real, human world, and that 
art to be genuine must be the product of the 
artist’s engagement with his contemporary en- 
vironment. He is very favourably impressed 
by the contribution being made by recent 
English sculptors such as Moore and Reg Butler, 
and thinks that English sculpture is at the 
moment making a tremendous contribution to 
our search for a way of coming to grips with 
the situation of our time. For an English 
painter whom he unreservedly admires he 

goes back to Turner, and for an American to 
Ryder, although he feels that Jackson Pollock 
isimportant for having brought to their ulti- 
mate conclusion the tendencies embodied in 
the automatist movement. He does not par- 
ticularly admire any contemporary French 
painters, feeling that Bernard Buffet, for ex- 
ample, has a pleasing austerity about him, but 


that his work is rather slick and lacking in any 
real deep motivation or any genuine force. 
Munch and Kokoschka seem to him the giants 
of contemporary European painting, and he 
does not think that either of them have really 
had their due. Balthus also interests him greatly, 
particularly by the sense of uneasiness and 
tension that his paintings arouse in the spec- 
tator. 

Trends which Bobak deplores in the contem- 
porary situation of international art are the 
tyranny of the dealers and collectors, the 
pigeon-holing activities of art historians, and 
the waning of regionalism and nationalism. 
He feels that the dealers and collectors create 
fads which have absolutely nothing to do with 
the real values and purposes of art, though he 
believes that in the long run good work, 
whether fashionable or not, will receive recog- 
nition. The art historians, in their desire to have 
every painter ‘formulated, sprawling on a pin,’ 
overlook those painters who choose to go their 
own way and cannot be so ticketed. Finally, it 
seems to him a great pity that art today is los- 
ing its regional and national roots, that it is 
becoming drearily cosmopolitan. Japanese 
painters paint like Americans, and Americans 
like the French, and so on. Bobak feels that 
Mexican art, in its strongly national identity, is 
much more exciting than this featureless cos- 
mopolitanism. 

Bobak was rather reluctant to talk about con- 
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temporary Canadian art, other than in very 
general terms. Rather surprisingly, to me, he 
thinks that Canadian art is in a very healthy 
condition, and that Canadians are very hospi- 
table to and appreciative of their painters. He 
thinks that it is no longer necessary for a 
Canadian painter to win recognition abroad 
before being accepted at home, and we specu- 
lated that this might be the result of the break- 
through made in the Twenties by the Group 
of Seven. That breakthrough seems to have 
established painting, along with hockey, as one 
of our skills — whereas we are still unconvinced 
that we can write, sculpt, or compose music. 
Bobak has a great admiration for the Group of 
Seven, and especially for J. E. H. Macdonald, 
whose poetry and strength he does not think 
have been sufficiently recognized. He also ad- 
mires Morrice, but feels that his work belonged 
rather to the French than to an indigenously 
Canadian tradition. He feels that landscape 
painting is the great Canadian tradition, and 
that this has remained true even since the War, 
since painters like Shadbolt and others of the 
Vancouver school have rooted their work in 
landscape even when it exfoliated into some- 
thing virtually non-objective. The art of the 
prairies, he feels, has reflected rather an Ameri- 
can mid-west university tradition than any- 
thing indigenous, and has been rather thin and 
slick as a result. He is quite interested in the 
work of the younger Toronto painters of 
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today, feeling that Tony Urquhart in particu- 
lar has something very genuine to say. He is 
also very favourably impressed with the work 
of Ghitta Caiserman and Joe Plaskett. Of 
painters who emerged to prominence in the 
thirties, he rates Emily Carr as ‘a fantastically 
fine painter,’ and Pegi Nicol as ‘potentially 

a giant.’ 

Turning to his own work, I persuaded him to 
show me some of his recent productions. The 
pastels impressed me most favourably. In their 
combination of casualness and precision, and 
in their easy elegance and their bright patches 
of colour against generally muted backgrounds, 
they have a freshness and spontaneity, an au- 
thority and finality, which immediately wins 
one’s delighted assent. Also immediately attrac- 
tive are his small water colours, which com- 
bine wash and line effects in a most interesting 
way. In them he is frequently attracted to 
little, fragile things like flowers and birds, and 
he brings to their rendering quiet sincerity and 
a tenderness which is literally evident in every 
brush-stroke. The oils are less immediately 
attractive, though in the long run they may 
prove to be much more significant. They lack 
the precision and delicacy of his pastels and 
water colours, but in their place have either a 
disturbing violence or a haunting sense of 
mystery. The outlines are blurred, frequently 
because the paintings are of harbours or fac- 
tories or public buildings at twilight, where 
the real and the unreal meet and merge. A 
similar quality is suggested in several of the 
recent canvases where semi-transparent figures 
hover in the foreground, as if on the edge of 
being. The colours accentuate this dreamy or 
nightmarish quality, since they are predomi- 
nantly blues and violets and purples and reds. 
One has the feeling that Bruno Bobak at the 
moment is in a most interesting transitional 
phase of his career. He has proven that he can 
render full justice to the ri and fragility 
of the natural world, that he can express that 
which is his most obvious mask: the shy, gentle, 
contemplative spirit, treasuring in the natural 
world all that is simply beautiful. Now, it 
would seem, he has set himself to explore the 
depths of his own being, and to face the terri- 
fying realities of a world where wistfulness is 
no armour and simple beauty no defence. The 
results so far have been a bit confused, a bit 
messy, but if he perseveres they may be very 
powerful indeed - and very disturbing. 
Meanwhile, in January, February, and March, 
Bruno Bobak will be delivering the three 
public lectures and holding the one-man ex- 
hibition which are the only formal obligations 
of his tenure of the resident artistship. The first 
of his lectures will deal with Edvard Munch, 
the second with expressionism in general, and 
the third with his own recent work. His ex- 
hibition will be held in the Beaverbrook Art 
Gallery from March 30 to April 9. 


Desmond Pacey is professor of English at the 
University of New Brunswick and a regular con- 
tributor to this magazine 
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Dear Sir, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I had to send to 
Customs. This sort of thing is utterly ridicu- 
lous. Maybe you can rouse them to some sort 
of understanding as to what a book on art 
means. I find it quite revolting to be continu- 
ously exposed to the whim or to the ignorance 
of Customs officials who seem to delight in 
keeping you for hours and waste their time and 
the tax-payers’ money on ridiculous interpre- 
tations of perfectly clear regulations. I remem- 
ber that Canadian Art had an article on this 
some time ago but I understand from several 
sources that Customs officials need reminders 
from time to time — and besides, they don’t 
read Canadian Art. Might you do something 
about this? It does not concern only me but the 
promotion of art in general. 

Yours truly, 

GEORGE SWINTON, 

Winnipeg 


The following is a copy of the letter Professor 
Swinton sent to Customs. 


Department of National Revenue, 

Customs and Excise Division, 

Ottawa 2, Ontario 

Dear Sirs, 

I would like to receive a ruling under which 
category the Letters of Vincent van Gogh, pub- 
lished by the New York Graphic Society for 
Unesco can be imported into Canada. 

I was just informed I would have to pay duty 
because this work is not one that falls under the 
category “Books for the promotion of Fine 
Arts.’ 

Would you kindly give this matter your im- 
mediate attention as I would like to take the 
book out of Customs as soon as possible in 
preparation for the current Van Gogh show in 
Winnipeg, as well as for my cunsaliaiaaing 
January 12. 

Yours truly, 

GEORGE SWINTON, 

Professor of Art, University of Manitoba 


Dear Sir, 

Please cancel Seattle Police Department special 
pickup bulletin dated September 9, 1960 br 
Raoul Guy Rockwell. 

Subject arrested December 1, 1960 in New 
York City by agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Yours truly, 

H. L. LAWRENCE, Chief of Police 

Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 


Dear Sir, 

Your very interesting issue of November 1960 
carries a picture of the murals done by Mr 
Louis Archambault for our new library. The 
name of the library is given in the picture cap- 
tion accompanying the article as Hickson 
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library, though the text of the article gives tiie 
library its correct name. 

Yours truly, 

MARGERY W. TRENHOLME, 

Montreal 


Dear Sir, 

Very much enjoyed seeing the spread on Polo 
Park sculpture in your November issue. One 
error, however; all photographs are by Jack 
Ablett, Winnipeg. 

Sorry to relate that Birds in a Bluff was taken 
down by the proprietors several months ago. 
The piece was adjacent to a seating area and 
was meant to encourage the shopper to come 
to a semi-stop and rest. Evidently it performed 
too well. Many people approaching from the 
south took it as a full stop with the result that 
business at the supermarkets just north of the 
piece suffered. Since its removal more shoppers 
are actually going the full length of the mall to 
these stores. 

The piece is in storage at present and will be 
relocated several years from now when a 
planned addition to the centre is completed. 
Yours truly, 

R. E, WILLIAMS, 

Winnipeg 


Dear Sir, 

In the January 1960 issue of your magazine, you 
featured an excellent article on Eskimo graphic 
art. This was the first major presentation of 
Canadian Eskimo graphics. Your readers ex- 
pressed great interest, and many wrote to us for 
information on galleries which were selling 
the prints. Because of this interest, we would 
like to take this opportunity of pointing out 
the copyright restrictions which govern the 
reproduction of this graphic art. We do so be- 
cause there has recently been a breach of the 
copyright law which protects the work of Eski- 
mo artists. A large international publishing 
company, through its Canadian office, recently 
reproduced an Eskimo stone-cut print on a 
book carton which it distributed to nearly one- 
quarter of a million people. This was done 
without prior or express consent being given. 
While an amicable settlement has been reached 
outside court, artist members of the West 
Baffin Eskimo Co-operative are most anxious 
to ensure that such copyright infringements do 
not again occur. We have been asked to point 
out that no stone-cut or sealskin print may be 
reproduced in any form without the prior con- 
sent of the artist or some person appointed by 
him. Should your readers wish additional in- 
formation on the Cape Dorset graphics, we 
would be pleased to of assistance. 

Yours truly, 

D. SNOWDEN, Chief, Industrial Division, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa 
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